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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 5. 





Topay (April 8) we commenced plowing. I 
thought the grotind was in good order, but on turn- 
ing it up it proved to be wetter than I expected. 

Th England they were sowing barley six weeks 
sg0,while we shall not be able to sow any for a 
week or more. One reason of the,superiority of 

barley as compared with ours, is the greater 

of the growing season, Barley is sown at 
Jeast a month earlier than with us, and _ fully 
s month later. 


Oh! for a thoroughly underdrained farm! What 
can you do with land surcharged with water. You 
can not plow it as early by two or three weeks as 
lg@d thoroughly drained. The labor of plowing, 
and sowing, and cultivating, is greatly enhanced, 
while the returns are far less, The best of culture 
snd manuring produce little effect if underdraining 
is neglected. But who can afford to underdrain with 
jabor at twenty dollars per month and board! All 
that we ean do now is to cultivate the best portions 

, of the farm—get as large crops as possible from a 
small area, and let the rest go to grass. 





(I received a letter today from an extensive and 
wealthy farmer in Duchess county, inquiring the 
price of bone-dust in Rochester. He says the manu- 


’ i faeturers in New York have advanced their prices 


y @ormously. He would buy fifty tuns if it could be 
obtained at a fair price. 

It is curious what an effect the high price of farm 

“oye in stimulating the demand for arti- 

If they could only be obtained at 

di prices, nothing could pay better than a liberal 

we of guano, superphosphate, bones, &c. The ma- 

jority of intelligent farmers seem fo be satisfied on 

b. ‘this point. There never was such a demand for ar- 

manures in this country as now; but unfor- 

; ly we are a year too late. Thousands of tuns 

of Peruvian guano have been shipped during the 

last two years from New York and Baltimore to 

England—of course at a great loss. There was no 

| demand for it here. Tens of thousands of tuns were 





bor. | 


annually used in Delaware, Maryland and Virginty 
before the war, but here at the North, on our stronger 
land, it could seldom be used wit I do mot 
think fifty tuns of Peruvian guano have ever been 
used in Western New York. Thirteen years ago 
this spring I got two tuns from New York. At 
the freight depot the men were reluctant to handle 
it. After waiting for some time, an Irishman came 
along. . “Och!” said he, “it won’t hurt ye. I’ve 
handled many a bag of it in the ould country, aid 
mighty good stuff it is, too.” Pat told some won- 

erfal stories of its efficacy in’ producing big cab- 
bages, and to my great relief the guano was soon on 
the wagons—but not before a Dutchman wanted ‘to 
get a little to try on his cabbage plot. 

Guano then cost $80 per tun; it is now worth’ - 
$114, and there is-none to be had at that! I have 
always considered that guano could be th 
great profit, provided we got sufficiently 
for our crops. Prices are high enough now (in car- 
rency), but guano is still higher, and I question 
whether we can afford to use it at $114 per tan. 
For onions, tobacco, and similar high priced crops, it 
will pay, but for wheat, corn, &., we should have to 
get very high rates to make it profitable. But I 
think we shall see high prices. I shall not be sur- 
prised if wheat is $3.00 a bushel before this time 
next year, and things in proportion. 


I sold five head of cattle today. I intended to 
keep them until June, but the butcher called se fre, 
quently that I was at length induced to fix a price at 
which I would sell them. I asked $10 a head more 
than I thought they were worth, and $15 more than 
was offered forthem. The butcher laughedatme. I 
told him that I did not think they were worth the 
money, but that I would keep them until they were. 
Other butchers that called were told the same thing, 
and also that theyggrould be sold to the first man 
who. would pay the price named. Today the 
butcher called again and offered me $5.00 a head 
more than before. I told him my price, and if they 
were not “wotth it I would keep them until they 
were, He-Wamevidently afraid to leave them any 
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longer, and paid me the money foF them. 

Cattle this week in New York have again ad- 
vanced fully one cent per pound. They are now 
higher than ever before known, 





. Great are the virtues of cold water! My little 
pony hurt herself badly on the gambril joint. I sup- 
pose she was kicking at ariother horse, and hurt her- 
self against the stall. It so happened that as I was 
going to the farrier, I met Dr. M., one of the ablest 
physicians in the city, and asked him what I should 
do. “Bathe it well with cold water,” he said. I 
did so, but the next morning the leg was much in- 
flamed and swollen, and the pony could not stand 
- on it. I got a sponge and a pail of cold water, and 
let. the water fall in a stream on the inflamed joint. 
I did this thee or four times a day, and also rubbed 
the leg thoroughly with a little sweet-oil where the 
skin was broken. In three days the swelling went 
down so that I could use the pony, and she is now 
as well as ever, except a littie scar where the skin 
was broken. 





What is the reason it is so difficult to get men to 
clean horses properly? It is rare to see a well-groomed 
horse in a farmer’s stables. I think the great difficulfy 
lies in neglecting to clean them at night after they are 
. brought in from their day’s work. The men will 
use the currycomb and brush to a certain extent in 
the morning, but they will let a horse remain all 
night covered with sweat and ‘dirt. 





_ Sheep have advanced this week one cent a pound. 

I saw a butcher to-day driying a fair lot of sheep to 
the city that he said he had bought at seven dollars 
ahead. In his wagon he had a couple of calves, one 
three weeks old, and the other three days. I asked 
him what he was going to do with the latter. 
“Oh,gsaid he, “the farmer threw it in with the 
other. He was agoing to knock it on the head any 
way. I thought that it was worth carrying for the 
skin.” I presume that he will"@ontrive to use some- 
thing more than the skin. I should not care to dine 
next wéek with some of his customers. Butter is so 
high that good veal will be scarce this spring, and 
“Bobs” very plenty. I once heard of a Methodist 
minister stationed in one of the dairy districts of 
England who in his visits among the brethren in dif- 
ferent parts of the circuit, was daily dined on veal of 
extremely tender age. On one occasion his hostess 
asked him if he liked veal? He replied with more 
feeling than eloquence. “Yes, madam, but I do not 
like cauf.” 

Thre New York Tribune in its last report of the cattle 
market, says: The market continues crowded with 
calves that have been “knocked on the head with the 





milk-pail. Indeed, many of them haye never known | 


= 
as dropped, and sent to market, and it is said that 
the first milkings, which they naturally should have 
goes at once into ‘the “pure country milk” lal 
This and the next grade of calves, such i have 
sucked three days or a week, are so plenty that they 
are somewhat dull, while the few good calves that 
arrive sell very quick at the high rates that have pre. 
vailed, that is 9@10c. per Ib, live weight... We no. 
ticed a sale of a large lot this morning at 5c. tha 
averaged 85 lbs. ; others sold by the head at $2 5 
each.” — 





The butter speculators have come to grief, and al] 
the New York papers say, “served them right.” 
Some of them who bought at 406c. to 50c. per Ib. in 
the country are compelled to sell at 25c. to 8c, 

It is quite probable that butter advanced much 
higher thon the real state of the market warranted, 
and the present reaction is the natural consequent, 
That good butter will rule high the present season, I 
have no sort of doubt. ° The New York papers men. 
tion “the reported arrival of 500 packages of butter 
by the last steamer from Liverpool.” Buttefn Eng. 
land, according to the last London Mark Lane By 
press, sells for 12d. to 14d. per 1b.—from 24e. to 28¢, 
per lb. Now 28 cents in gold is equal to 474 cents in 
currency. In other words, this butter, if of good 
quality cost in Liverpool from 40 to 45 cents per Ib, 
and to this must be added the expense of bringing 
it by steamer to New York. ’ 

It is possible that the butter was brought as te 
ported, but it is quite evident that those who im. 
ported it must have found it a losing business, . I 
am disposed to think it a story got up by the dealers 
for the purpose of frightening the holders of butter. 
With gold at 170 there is no prospect of butter being 
brought here from Europe. 





The demand for fruit and ornamental trees this 
spring, as I predicted nearly three years ago, is 
greater than ever before known in the history of 
our Rochester nurseries, The Democrat of this 
morning states that “owing to the excessive de 
mand for cars caused by the ifpment of trees east- 
ward, the Central Railroad authorities have notified 
customers that no ‘more stuff can be received for four 
days!” We are certainly getting to be a great fruit 
growing people. iar ne 

There is a general impression that manure it 
creases the potato rot. Ido not know whether there 
is any foundation for it or not. All the experiments 
I have made on potatoes were with artificial manures, 
and J never could see that these in any way incréased 
the disease. I have not the figures at hand, but some 
years ago in some experiments I made on potatoed 
and which I have never published, the plot without 


the taste of milk. They are taken from the cow as soon | manure was very seriously affected with the rot, but 
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tbe adjoining plot on which plaster was used there 
was scarcely a rotten potato to be seen, and the yield 
was considerably larger. 


The last number of the Journal of Agriculture | 


| eontains the record of an experiment made to deter- 
mine the relative value of manure made under cover, 
‘snd manare exposed in the barn-yard. Both ma- 
nures were applied to potatoes at the rate of 20 tuns 
acre. The yield was: 

| Manure from barn-yard 252 bushels per acre. 
Manure from covered sheds 297 bushels per acre. 
The potatoes were entirely free from disease. If 
manure is well rotted I can not see how it would in- 
crease the tendency to rot. I should think it would 


have just the opposite effect. 





Australia is justly celebrated for the high quality 
of its wheat—but it seems that there, as in all other 
countries, farmers have their trials. It appears from 
the Furmers’ Journal, published at Melbourne, that 
the recent harvest, which takes place at the com- 
mencement of our spring, will turn out a disastrous 
me. The wheat crop has been nearly destroyed by 
ut. It is a new enemy in Australia, and the farm- 
as, like many in this section, when the midge first 
made its appearance, are talking of abandoning wheat 
calture ! 

Of course they will not do it. They will learn, as 
‘we all have to learn, that there is no crop of any im- 
portance that has mot its enemies. To give up the cul- 
tare of a crop because of them is simply absurd. 
‘Study the habits of the depredators, and use the 
“proper means to destroy them—and you will over- 
come. 





A gentleman in Canada has kindly sent me a few 
seeds of the New Zealand flax. He has a friend in 
that country from whom he received the seeds, with 
the following description of the plant: 

“It grows fifteen or sixteen feet high—the leaves 
seven or eight feet long (where the fiber is), and 
which the farmers cut into five or six lengths for bag 
strings, each piece of the raw leaf making one 
string. The flowers are scarlet, filled with honey- 
water —and bees !” 

My Canadian friend adds: “I send you these 
weds, thinking that if the plant could be acclimated 
it would prove useful—-at least for rough purposes on 
the farm. For instance, I should think, from the 
above description of the strength of the leaves, that a 
few would make a halter-rope without going to the 
manufacturer, and so on. I shall sow some seed, 
and if I succeed and you do not, or vice versa, we can 
interchange another year, and give each other's ex- 
petience in the Genesee Farmer. 1 send you this, 
also, that you may know that, although we have a 
Canada Farmer here, we still have a leaning for our 





old friend on thé other side.” I will sow the seeds, 
and shall be -happy to reciprocate in the way pro- 
posed, 


One of my horses was lame the other morning, in 
the fore foot. I sent him to the blacksmith, and the 
man came back with the unpleasant announcement 
that it was caused by a corn.” “ He has cut it out,” he 
said, “ and put tar on it.”, The next morning the horse 
was so lame that he could scarcely walk. I sent for 
the blacksmith and had the shoe taken off. With 
his rasping-knife he cut away the corn as deep as he 
thought safe. I thought it should be cut out more 
thoroughly, but he said it was then cut out to the 
soft part ‘of the foot, and to illustrate it he roughly 
pressed his finger on the spot, when the poor horse 
of course, flinched. This, however did not satisfy 
me. I told him if he hed an inflamed corn, the head 
of which had been rasped off, he, too, would flinch, 
if I stuck my nail into it. I then Stook a sharp 
pocket-knife and carefully cut round and under the 
corn. I had not proceeded far before I cut into a 
quantity of pus! No wonder the horse had flinched 
under the hard thumbnail of the blacksmith! 

Having washed away the pus with a sponge and 
water, I kept on cutting carefully, and finally suc- 
ceeded in removing nearly the whole of the corn. I 
put on a bran poultice to allay the inflamation, and 
the next morning put on some burnt alum to eat out 
some proud flesh that had made its appearance. The 
horse improved at once, and is now (only three days 
afterwards) nearly recovered from his lameness, 

They say that corns can not be cured, but I do not 
see why. Youatt says that corns on horses “are @ 
disgrace to the smith, a disgrace to the groom, anda 
disgrace to the owner!” 

A gentleman living in Dedham, Mase., wrote me 
to-day that “farming is at a heavy discount” in that 
neighborhood. They are surrounded with factories 
of all kinds—cotton woolen, copper, shoes, brass, 
iron, furniture, beds, twine, &c., &. Young men 
from further back in the country go there to work in 
the factories—and not in the corn fields under the 
hot sun. “Irishmen,” he.says, “are not valuable as 
farm laborers, not knowing our ways, soil or climate, 
and it is natural for them to always do the wrong 
thing when they can. Besides telling them what 
they must do, it is necessary to go ahead of them 
and teil them what they must not do. The result is 
that comparatively little is done in farming. The 
land looks worse every year.” Hay is worth $25 per 
tun, and they can not afford to feed it’out on the 
farm, and consequently can not make manure, and 
without heavy manuring their soil produces nothing. 
Manure would cost him $8.00 per cord, and five to 
ten cords per acre, and day wages at $1.50—all taken 
together kill farming. “We must depend,” he says, 
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“on the West for every thing except the most per- 
ishable articles, such as vegetables, milk, and small 
fruits. We are such railroad people that milk 
brought one hundred miles every night appears on 
the breakfast tables of the Boston people at a lower 
price than we can raise it, and cart it twelve miles.” 

I think the picture is rather exaggerated. But 
thete can be no doubt that “competition with the 
West” will tax the ingenuity of all farmers in the 
Atlantic States untit the time comhes—as come it 
will—when the rich soil of the West will have been 
deprived of its virgin fertility, and the increasing 
population will consume nearly all that can be 
raised. Even now prices for most farm products at 
the West are nearly as high as with us, and some 
articles are dearer. 

George W. Massey, of Indiana, writes me that he 
thinks if the manufacturers of reapers and mowers 
would get up a good, cheap and simple stump ma- 
chine, and advertise them in the agricultural papers, 
it would increase the sale of their reaping machines 
to an extent they little imagine. The idea is not a 
bad one. One of the incidental advantages of the 
introduction of reaping and mowing machines is 
that it compels us to clear our land of stumps and 
stones. 


A gentleman in Canada writes me that he saw an 
advertisement in the Farmer of Chester White Pigs, 





and wishing to-purchase a sow from twelve to fifteen’ 


months old that would farrow in. a few weeks, he 
wrote to the parties asking if they had such a sow, 
and what would be the price for her and a boar? 
They replied : 

“Your's of March 5th has been received. We can 
send you a boar pig; ten months old, weight about 
300 pounds, and a sow that will pig about the middle 
of April. She is about fifteen. months old; weighs 
about 480 pounds. These pigs have both taken pre- 
miums, and are very fine. The price for a pair will 
be $80, which will be about 10 ‘cents per pound 
live weight. Pork is worth $12 per hundred pounds 
here at present. You can soon clear the price of the 
pair by letting the boar out to service, and selling 
some of the pigs. We have some. a little smaller, 
very nice, that we could sell you for $60. Also, a 
pair for $50, and one for $40, the sows to pig about 
the same time. You cam send the money to ua by 
mail,” 

The gentleman sent them $84 for the pair first 
alluded to—@4 being to pay freight, and a receipt 
for the money was returned, with a promise to ship 
the pigs on the 4th of April. The pigs were for 
warded. But instead of the sow promised, and which 
was to have been in pig, and to weigh about 480 
pounds, she was not in pig, and weighed only 225 
pounds! And this was not all. She was deformed 


& ; . aie 
in‘fher hind quarters, and to all appearances yij 
‘never have strength enough to breed. 

_ Our Canadian friend justly feels aggrieved, The 
express charges amounted to $25 55, which he sgyy 
he should not have paid had he seen the pigs befor. 
doing so, as the pigs are not worth the charges! 





Ihave just put in a cistern in the new barn Iam 
building. The American Stock Journal says thas 
horses must not be allowed to drink water from mip 
water tanks in their stables. That much deleterious 
matter soon gathers in these tanks, and that conse 
quently the water is injurious to the horse. Is this 
so? I have known horses that kept in good health 
for years that drank water from a pond that received 
the drainage from a barn-yard. I do not think it 
well to compel horses to drink such water, but the 
fact that they remain healthy proves that they ar 
not so susceptible to injury fram drinking impure 
water as the Stock Journal would have us supposé, 
It.is a great convenience to have water in the stable 
and carriage-house, and by spouting all our buildings 
and collecting the water we can obtain 4 full supply, 

AN exchange says that this war in Denmark, which 
we have looked upon so indifferently; having so much 
on our hands at home, is likely to have quite an effect 
upon our markets and our currency. 

Prussia is a great grain-producing country, and 
England depends. upon the four or five million bush 
els of wheat which she exports annually. This will 
be cut off. The blockade of the Belf stops com 
merce with the Baltic, which will make the expense 
of carrying grain from Western to Eastern Europe 
as great as from New York to Havre. Consequent- 
ly, should this war continue, the wheat market 
would advance, and our exports bear a better pro 
portion to our imports. Farmers are advised to 
turn up fallow fields, turn over the old sward, and 
turn under good loads of manure. They have the 
promise of a ready market for all that they can raise, 
By raising all which is in their power, they assure 
the defeat of the rebels, non-intervention from Ew 
rope, an improvement in foreign exchange, and the 
financial, as well as the military, success of the Gov- 
ernment.” 








Cure For Spavin.—Add two table-spoonfuls of 
melted lard, one of cantharides, made fine or pul 
verized, and a lump of corrosive sublimate as large 
asa pea—all melted up together, and applied once 
a day till used up, eonfining it to the callous. This 
quantity is for one leg, and may be relied on a8 & 
cure, It will mgke a sore,and the joint will be 
much weakened while applying the medicine. No 
need of alarm ; it will. all be right when healed up. 
Farmer and Mechanic, 
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«WHAT BREED OF SHEEP SHALL I KEEP 1” 
Eps. GeNrsEE FARMER: Can you, or some one 
of your numerous correspondents, inform the farmers 
of Canada of the difference in the cost of keeping 
the Leicester and Cotswold andthe South Down or 
sheep? Will the difference in the cost of 
feed between the loag and short wooled breeds com- 
te for the loss.of mutton? In view of the 
ity of cotton and the consequent increased value 
Foal, as well as ee demand for mution, 
these questions I consi of great importance just 
at this time. —Tat, Hancock, Vewmarket, C. W. 
RseMARES.—The question raised by our correspen- 
dent is one of great importance. Looking at the 


gabject in all its bearings, however, it is a question 


that can not be easily answered, 


As a genera] rule, where sheep of different breeds 
gre equally well bred, there can be little doubt, from 
the experiments of Mr. Lawes, that sheep consume 
food in proportion to their live weight. As, how- 
ever, this is a matter on, which many experienced 
breeders disagree, and as the question turns on this 
point, it may be well briefly to allude to these ex- 
periments. 

The breeds selected for the experiment were the 

Sussex Down, the Hampshire Down, the Leicester, 
the Cotswold, and half-bred’ wethers and half-bred 
ewes. 
’ The Sussex Down, which was biought to great 
perfection by the labors of Ellman, is a very small 
sheep, with short and very compact wool. This 
breed is admirably adapted for upland and scanty 
pastures, where larger breeds’ Would starve. The 
mutton commands a higher price in London than 
that of any other breed. 

The Hampshire Down is a larger and coarser 
breed. 

The Leicester, brought to such perfection by Bake- 
well, is, when pure, larger than the Sussex Down, 
but not quite so large as the Hampshire Down. 
Contrary to the generally received opinion in this 
country, it is really a small breed. It’ yields a large 
quantity of long wool, and, in rich pastures, possesses 
grest aptitude to fatten. The Canadian Leicester, 
though a very useful sheep, is not the original Bake- 
‘well Leicester. He probably has'a dash of Cotswold 
blood in him, and is much latger than the genuine 
Leicester. 

The Cotswold is one of the largest breeds of sheep. 
The wool is very long and of good quality. The 
mutton is of rather inferior quality, but the Cotswold 
fattens so rapidly that it has not inappropriately 
been termed“ the poor man’s sheep.” 

The half breeds used in these experiments were a 
cross between a Leicester ram and a Sussex ewe. 

The sheep for these experiments were selected by 


obtained prizes for their sheep,) requesting them to 
selegt. fifty wether sheep, born the same year, and 
representing fairly the breed required for the experi- 
ment. No limit was set upon price. The sheep 
were sent about the month of September to the 
farm, and they were kept upon ordinary food until 
the middle of November. At this time the sheep 
were about nine months old, having been lambed 
about the February preceding.” 

At the commencement of the experiment in No- 
vember, the sheep being about nine months old, the 
fifty Cotswolds weighed on an average, 1193-4 Ibs. ; 
the Hampshire Downs, 1131-2 lbs,; the Leicesters, 
101 Iba ; the half-bred wethers, 95 Ibs.; the half bred 
ewes, 91 lbs..; and the Sussex Downs, 88 Ibs. each. 

The experiments lasted from five to six months, 
the sheep being weighed at the end of every four 
weeks, The quantity of food consumed was accu- 
rately ascertained. 

The following table shows the average amount of 
food consumed weekly by each sheep: 


-—Oilcake. Hay. Turnips— 
oz, Gide 16 on. 118 lba. 4. on. 


Ootswold,......... Sibs. 1 oz, 6lbs. 1 
Hampshire,....... 8 lbs, 0 oz. Tibs 0 oz, 1061bs,10 oz, 
Leicester, .... .... 5 ibs. 13 oz. Sibs. 93g 02. 


8 12 on, 
Half-bred wethers,5 lbs. 14 os. 5jbs. 93¢ oz. 82 lbs, 14}goz. 
Half-bred ewes,,...5 Ibs. 93¢ oz. Sitbs. 4% 02, TSibs. O oz, 
Sussex, 6 Ibe. 8 . om Glib. 14 on, 7ibsa 1 2. 


“The average rate of increase per head per week 


was: 

GePED, cnc ccns seeaccodontouscdonccaceccesccnses Bibs. 23¢ oz. 
SNS o0n00000¢euetlececendsbcemitbesnstine 2ibs.12 oz. 
SNEED 0000 cocccceaeseh eberheaensementiakaeeelll 2 ibs. 1% oz. 
III, | acs iesnendtquonceneinessonsnionneenlll 2ibs. 1 ox. 
BONN WOON i655. ck. dno scotdever dhédedchade 1b. 14 oz. 
UME. anc ence ctpovanesnianctenidedead 1b. 183 oz. 


By ascertaining how much water there was in 
the quantity of food consumed by the different 
breeds, we are enabled to see exactly how much dry 
Sood was eaten. This was done. Then, by taking 
the weight of the sheep at the commencement and 
at the end of the experiment, we are enabled to de- 
termine their mean weight, Thus, if a sheep 
weighed 100 lbs. at the eommencement of the expe- 
riment, and 150 lbs. at the conclusion, we should eall 
its mean weight 125 lbs. Now, if this sheep eat 3 
lbs, of dry food per day, we say that the amount of 
food consumed by 100 Ibs, of live weight would be: 
2.4 lbs. per day. (If 125 lbs, eats 8 Ibs., 100 Ibs. will 
eat 2.4 lbs.) Knowing the weight of the sheep, 
then, at the commencement and at the end of the 
experiment, and also the quantity of total food con- 
sumed (and the exact quantity of dry matter which 
it contained,) we are enabled to calculate how much 
100 lbs. of live weight of the different breeds con- 
sumed of dry food per head per day. The result, 
was a8 follows: 


good judges, from the best flocks in England. Mr. ioe nad 


Lawes says: “Letters were written to. breeders of 
eminence (those being generally selected who had 





In commenting on these figures, Mr. Lawes re- 
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marks: “Although there is a general impression 
among agriculturists that large sheep eat proportion- 
ally less than small sheep, it is evident that equal 
weights of sheep consume equal amounts of food.” 

If this is trune—and we think there can be no 
doubt on the point—the small Merino sheep will 
consume much less food than the South Down, and 
still more so than the Leicester and Cotswold. In 
fact, a Spanish Merino sheep will, on the average, 
weigh not more than half as much as the above 
breeds, and consequently we can keep two Merino 
sheep on the same food as is required for one Lei- 
cester. 

We think it will be admitted that the Merino 
sheep, in proportion to size or live weight, will afford 
more wool than the Cotswold, Leicester or South 
Down; and it would seem clear, therefore, that, so 
far as the production of wool is concerned, if fine 
Merino wool sells for no more than coarse wool, the 
Merino is the most profitable breed to keep. But of 
course it will not do to leave the mutton out of the 
calculation. There can be no doubt that Cotswold, 
Leicester or South Down sheep will afford more 
mutton in a given time than the Merino, and we 
think it is equally certain that they will afford more 
mutton in proportion to the food consumed. These 
breeds mature much earlier than the Merino, and 
the mutton, as a general rule, is of better quality, 
and certainly commands a high price. 

After all that can be said in regard to the relative 
advantages of the different breeds of sheep, much 
will depend on the taste and experience of the 
farmer—as well as on the character of the sdil and 
the system of agriculture adopted, and aiso on the 
relative price of mutton and wool. 

If a farmer has a good flock of sheep of any of 
the above breeds, it is not wise lightly to change the 
breed. If you have a good flock of mutton sheep, 
do not give them up, simply because wool happens 
to bring a high price, and you may think that it will, 
for the tithe being, be more profitable to keep sheep 
principally for their wool, because by the time you 
have effected the change the probability is that the 
market will have changed also. 





Best Time To Parnt HovusEes.—Experiments have 
indicated that paint on surfaces exposed to the sun 
will be much more durable if applied in autumn or 
spring, than if put em during hot weather. In cool 
weather it dries slowly, forms a hard, glossy coat, 
tough like glass, while if applied in warm weather, 
the oil strikes into the wood, leaving the paint so 
dry that it is rapidly “beaten off by rains. 





SurE CurE ror SHEEP-KILLING Doas.—Skin. the 
sheep killed and salt the carcass with strichnine. 
Have the wind blow the fumes from you in sslting. 





OHIO FARMERS, 


THE Hon. Simon Brown, of the New Englang 
Farmer, in his letter from the Wool Growers’ Con. 
vention, at Columbus, Ohio, says he saw a field of 
three hundred acres, with the corn standing in shocks 
upon it, which he was told by a native of the place 
(Columbus) has been planted for more than fifty 
years in succession, in corn, without any manure 
having been applied to the field! “One might sup. 
pose,” he says, “that in such a prolific soil, abun. 
dantly supplied with several species of the finest 
timber, such as hickory, rock maple, oaks of several 
kinds, white wood or poplar, elms, and here and 
there tracts of hemlock, and watered by frequent 
and ever-flowing streams, the country would present 
the most attractive aspect, and abound in those minor 
graces of fruit and flowers, which adorn as well as 
sustain rural life. But it is not so. For hundreds 
of miles as I passed along, I saw very little orcharding 
or fruit trees of any kind, or gardens. The houses, 
for nearly the entire length of Lake Erie, are little 
fifteen feet by twenty things, with one to five small, 
toppling, patched-up sheds, for a pig, cow or horse, 
and generally without q barn! I did not see half a 
dozen wood-sheds filled with dry wood in the whole 
distance! A great many of the houses are of logs, 
plastered between, the posts not more than eight feet 
higb, and unpainted. They are rarely enclosed, and 
are generally surrounded with old stumps, rotten 
logs, fence rails, a dilapidated wagon, and one or two 
dogs! No garden—no little smooth lawn before the 
door—no palings—no shed crammed with dry fuel 
for such a season as this (January)—no nothing 
whatever indicating that the people possessing this 
generous soil are an intelligent, industrious and 
thrifty people, Cattle all along the way were roam- 
ing the barren fields, browsing on dry weeds or de 
caying wheat-stubble, and shivering in the cutting 
blast. Many of them were stand.ng, gradually con- 
tracting their limbs as if to make the last plunge to 
mother earth. ‘How they are sustained is a mys 
tery. I saw few stacks either of hay or straw. The 
corn-fodder is generally left in the field. Sometimes 
the cattle were there, overturning the shocks and 
trampling upon what they did not eat. 

“T am aware that the portions of country over 
which I passed, on the railroad, may not be of 80 
good soil, or so highly cultivated, as they are on the 
country roads—that is generally the case—but the 
indications, all along, even in the villages, did not 
suggest a considerable degree of refinement, intelli- 
gence or thrift. This can not be the fact, however, 
in many portions of the State of Ohto; for underly- 
ing all this is a colossal power, which is making 
itself felt more and more every day. It has had & 
Legislature but fifty-six years, and yet has 2,500,000 
people, 
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Ir April was a busy month with the laying hens, 
May will find many of the early layers (the Brahmas) 
engaged in the pleasing task of incubation, or en- 
geged with their younglings ; and now our care of 
them demands particular attention. 

As soon as the hens come off with their broods, 
they should be confined, for a day or two, in a mod- 
erately warm room. The chicks should at first be 
fed with crumbs of bread moistened with milk or 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. After the little chicks 
have gained some strength, the mother hen and her 
little family may be cooped and placed, if the 
weather be fair, in a dry, sunny situation. Thecoop 
should be large and airy; and here a very great 
exTor prevails with many in confining the hen and 
chickens in much too cramped and narrow quarters, 
to the no small inconvenience of the mother, say 
nothing about the great danger of the chicks being 
killed by the tread of the hen. In nine cases out of 
ten the coops are entirely too contracted, low and un- 
comfortable for the mother and her young. Just 
draw a comparison between a hen and her brood 
onfined in a small, low, contracted room, hardly 
sufficient for her to turn about, much less to care- 
fully brood her young, with a large, aiwy apartment, 
well protected from heat, wet or cold, and sufficient 
space for exercise. 

In order to keep the chickens in good’ health, so 
confined, it is essential that the greatest precautions 
should be taken to, ensure cleanliness in all depart- 
ments; therefore the coops should be cleaned out 
daily, and the floor covered with sand or fine gravel, 
to prevent any portion of filth adhering to the floor. 
Fresh water, in clean vessels should be placed before 
them morning and afternoon. Impure, filthy water 
may be set down as a main cause of all the diseases 
poultry are subject to—diarrhea, gapes, and other 
maladies. 

But do not let our good-natured readers be frighten- 
ed by the minuteness of these directions, for at a, later 
season the chickens may be left much moze to them- 
selves, only let them remember that if in possession 
of good fowls, and they desire to have healthy 
chickens at an early period of the year, their chance 
of success will be infinitely increased by following 
our advice. 

Chickens hatched the latter part of May and June 
may be confined in the coops only about two weeks, 
after which they may be allowed their liberty, and 
they will thrive far better than when confined either 
in courts or coops. 

* Feeprne.—Here lies the great error. Suppose a 
dozen or so of persons were to be fed by placing be- 





fore them half a dozen legs of mutton and as many 
loaves of bread, from which they were expected to 
eat as often as they get hungry, they would shortly 
tire of the over-familiar viands, loose appetite, and 
become what breeders of poultry know so well as 
“out of condition.” All poultry feeding which con- 
sists of throwing down food which the chickens can 
make a hearty meal and leave a quantity to return 
to and eat hours afterwards, is bad; and if an en- 
deavor be made to restore lost condition by adminis- 
tering tit-bits—meal, barley, cracked corn and the 
like, it will be about as little advantageous as it 
would be for the before-named provider of stale mut- 
ton and bread to try and restore the eaters’ appetite 
with meals of turtle-soup, jam, honey and cream. 
For fowls to do well, they should be fed when they 
are hungry, and hungry when they are fed, It is 
not easy to name the quantity which chickens will 
eat, or the number of meals a day that they will re- 
quire, as these continually vary according to their 
age, and the opportunity they have of catering for 
themselves. We have found old fowls thrive well 
on three meals a day, while chickens, until they 
reach cocks’ and hens’ estates, want ten, seven or 
five, according to theirage. Young chickens require 
a little very often. When they fail to be hungry for 
every meal, reduce the number of meals. When 
they are not found to be hungry for seven meals a 
day, reduce the number to five, and so on; and most 
likely the chickens will go to work upon their food 
as healthy chickens should. The food also should be 
varied—a poultry “bill of fare” may be made very 
lengthy. For standard dishes we have corn, barley, 
buckwheat, oats and boiled potatoes ; then there are 
millet, sunflower seeds, crushed oats boiled, to vary 
the diet, especially for the young; and for casual 
change we have boiled carrots, wheat-screenings, 
fresh meat, and any item that presents itself. 
Perhaps we cannot better illustrate what we have 
said above than by giving particulars of the way in 
which a stock of chickens are managed. As soon 
after six o’clock in the morning as is compatable 
with the habits of the family in which very early 
rising is not essential, the chickens should have a 
meal of cracked corn. Indian meal not with water, 
generally used, should not be given to very young 
chickens. In all subsequent meals quite enough 
should be given to satisfy hunger, but there should 
be no overplus. We fancy we hear some readér ex- 
claim, “Oh! must we stay and see the chickens eat 
their food to know that they are satisfied?” To 
which we unhesitatingly answer, Yes! But this 
need necessarily entail no loss of time, as if there 
are three or more lots all may be fed simultaneously ; 
and if there is only one, a feeder who wants to make 
much of time can leave and return. At nine A: M. 
the half-fledged chickens may have a meal of barley, 
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boiled potatoes mashed with shorts or corn meal ; at 
twelve the chickens may have as much barley as 
they like to eat, and some lettuces or cabbage leaves, 
or any greens which may be comatable. At three 
P. M. a good meal of cracked corn ; at five they may 
all be fed on boiled potatoes mixed with Indian meal 
and fed warm. Following the rule to feed when 
fowls are hungry, and not to feed until they are hun- 
gry, makes frequent change necessary in the number 
of the meals, and consequently in the hours at which 
they are given ; and with regard to the kind of food, 
the more varied the feeding can be in that respect 
the better, provided all pampering be carefully 
avoided. The more the food is scattered the better. 
Throw it well abroad, and when the fowls or chick- 
ens are no longer anxious to run for it, hunger is 
appeased. ' 

CARE oF CHICKENS.—As to the casualties arising 
from the neglect or ill-treatment of servants, every 
farmer who has live stock to be tended has had 
ample proofs. There is a peculiar idiosyncrasy in 
some. individuals which fits them to take charge of 
certain animals. Some females have quite a passion 
for bringing up poultry, and by their care and kind- 
neas will rescue apparently moribund chickens from 
the jaws of death. A clever old woman, or a little 
girl ten or twelve years old, makes an excellent 
poultry tender; boys are generally as mischievous 
and untrustworthy as monkeys. When there isany 
thing in hand requiring peculiar watchfulness, it is 
not a bad plan, if possible, to attend to it one’s self. 

Tux Ducks now require attention. Ducks gene- 
nally commence laying the latter part of March and 
continue to lay until May, if the sitting did not in- 
tervene and interrupt the bird. They are not gene- 
rally inclined to sit; but to induce them to do so, 
toward the end of laying take away their eggs, being 
careful every morning to take away the oldest in 
order that they may not spoil. From nine to thir- 
teen eggs are allowed her, according as she is able 
to cover them. 

The only time the duck requires some care is while 
#he sits, As she has but little time to spare to pro- 
eure her meals, food and water should be placed 
near her; and she is content with it, let the quality 
be what it may. It has even been remarked that 
when she was too well fed she did not sit well; for 
that reason she should be portioned. 

Incubation, like the goose, lasts thirty days; and 
the first broods are generally the best, because the 
warmth of summer helps to bring them about. The 
cold always prevents the late broods from getting 
strong and giving as large ducks. 

Every duck of the same species is far from giving 
proofs of much foresight, for the preservation of the 
warmth of her eggs. It often happens that they let 








them cool. Besides, hardly are the ducklings borp 
when the mother takes them to the water, where 
they dabble and eat at first, and many of them 
perish if the weather is cold. 

For the foregoing reasons it is well to sit hens on 
ducks’ eggs. Being more assiduous than ducks, 
these foster-mothers have more affection for their 
young, will watch and guard them with more aiten. 
tion, and as they are unable to accompany them on 
the water, for which ducks show the greatest pro 
pensity &s soon as they are excluded, they follow the 
mother hen on dry land, and become a little hardy 
before they are allowed to take the water without 
any guide. 

On hatching there is no necessity of taking away 
any of the brood, unless some accident should hap 
pen; and having hatched, let the duck retain her 
young upon the nest herown time. On her moving 
with the brood, prepare a coop and pen upon the 
short grass, if the weather be fine, or under shelter 
if. otherwise ; a wide shallow dish of water, often 
to be renewed, near by them. Their first food should 
be crumbs of bread moistened with milk ; curds, or 
eggs boiled hard and chopped fine, is also much 
relished by and is good for them. After a few days 
corn meal boiled, and rolled between the hands, and 
if boiled potatoes and a few chives or lettuce chop 
ped fine be added, all the better. As soon as they 
have gained a little strength, a good deal of pot 
herbs may be given them raw, chopped and mixed 
with a little bran soaked in water, barley and pote 
toes beat up together. They are extremely fond of 
angle-worms and bugs of all kinds, and for which 
reason they may be useful to have a run in the gar 
den daily. All these equally agree with young 
ducks, which devour the different substances they 
meet with, and show, from their most tender age, a 
voracity which they always retain. 

The period of their confinement to the pen de 
pends on the weather and strength of the duck 
lings. Two weeks seem the longest time necessary ; 
and they may sometimes be permitted to enjoy the 
pond at the end of the week, but not for too great a 
length of time at once, least of all in cold weather, 
which will affect arid cause them to scour and appear 
rough and draggled. Care must be taken that the 
water where they are at liberty to go contains no 
leeches, which occasions the loss of the ducklings by 
sticking to their feet. 

Look out for mud-turtles and bull-frogs in the 
water; cats and rats on land—all enemies of young 
ducks. When young, ducks are exposed to many 
dangers and mishaps. Their waddling gait quite. 
unfits them for running from a foe on land, and they 
are but too apt to be trodden on by horses, cattle, 
and even by the foot of man. 
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FARM WORK FOR MAY. 


THe prominerit labors of this month are the com- 
pletion of sowing spring crops, where this has not 
been already done, and planting hoed crops. 

CorN.—The amount of this crop raised is more 
controled by: good and bad management than almost 
any other, Many farmers are satisfied with thirty 
bushels per acre—they should average at least eighty 
bushela—over one hundred may be often reached. 
The requisites for success are a well prepared, rich 
soil, and constant and clean cultivation. The former 
aims especial attention at present. A sward in- 
verted to a moderate depth is a favorite mode of 
planting ; it succeeds admirably if it has been well 
manured on the surface the previous autumn, the 
rains carrying the enriching portions into the soil. 
On good ground this will often make a difference of 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. Inverting 
the whole sod perfectly will save much hand hoeing. 
Rolling and then harrowing lengthwise with the sod 
isthe common mode; but Share’s harrow, (if made 
with steel teeth,) accomplishes both these operations 
in one, and mellows the soil twice as deep as com- 
mon harrowing. Mark the rows perfectly straight 
and even—this will allow the horse cultivator to run 
closely to the rows. In strong or heavy soils never 
plant over an inch deep—in light soils not over an 
inch and a half. Experiments have shown that be- 
yond these depths the corn is smaller and longer in 
coming up. When manure ig applied in spring, it 
should be fine and thoroughly intermixed by harrow- 
ing. In lumps it will be of little use. 

The old fashioned way of frightening crows and 
blackbirds was the erection of effigies known as 
searecrows. Cords stretched across the field, if snuf- 
ficiently numerous, will repel crows; but the best 
way is to tar the seed. Todo this right, dash hot 
water on a half bushel of corn, which by draining 
off quickly will heat the surface of the grain with- 
out killing the germ. Then pour on a pint of hot 
tar—every grain will become thinly coated—then 

dust with air-slaked lime, which is best, or with 
plaster. No bird will touch the seed when planted. 
Gas tar can not safely be substituted, as it often kills 
the germ, or coats it so that water can not enter. 
Plant all missing hills with the earliest sorts, that 
all may ripen together. 

Dropping concentrated manure into the hill gives 
the plants an early start, and inereases the amount 
of the crop. As old corn is better than new for fall 
feeding, a substitute may be obtained by planting an 
early crop of the Early Canada, which will be hard 
and dry, while common corn is yet soft. : 

Potators.—To raise potatoes to a profit, it is im- 
portant to avoid much hand hoeing. Let the ground 
be therefore perfectly clean. If mellow and smooth, 








it may be managed as follows: Plow furrows three 
feet apart, and drop the pieces a foot and a half in 
the row, then with a one-horse plow, or what is bet- 
ter, with a large toothed one-horse cultivator, the 
central tooth being removed, cover the row, leaving 
a ridge over it. Let it remain about two weeks, or 
just before the potatoes come up, then harrow the 
whole surface lengthwise. This will be as good as 
one thorough hoeing by hand. Potatoes planted 
eighteen inches asunder in the row will give nearly 
double the amount obtained from hills three feet 
apart. No farmer should be satisfied with less than 
three hundred bushels per acre of potatoes. 

Roots.—Piant a good supply of field beets, car- 
rots, rutabagas and parsneps. A daily supply of 
these in winter, mixed with dry food, will contribute 
largely to the health and thrift of domestic animals. 
Many farmers fail in raising these crops by not at- 
tending to the three essential requisites, viz: a rich | 
soil, clear from weeds, and keeping the whole so well 
cultivated that weeds can not start. All novices in 
raising rutabagas allow four times too many roots to 
grow. They should be thinned about a foot and a 
half apart, if the soil is as rich as it should be. 
Planting any of these crops on any other than a 
well-enriched or manured soil, is a waste of land and 
labor. 

Corn For FoppER, may be sown ‘at the close of 
the month, for early cutting or for soiling—for either 
purpose, it should not all ripen at the same time. 
The best way is to sow in furrows or drills—by plow- 
ing, harrowing and marking out in furrows three 
feet apart, then strew the grain from the basket into 
the furrows by hand, at the rate of three bushels per 
acre, and cover with a harrow. Nothing farther 
will be needed, but passing the one-horse cultivator 
after the plants are up. It is often sown too thin, 
making tall but coarse stalks; when sown broadcast 
it is apt to be weedy ; but sown in thick drills, about 
drills, about three bushels per acre, is best. 

BucKWHEAT.—Although this crop is not sown for 
some weeks yet to come, the ground should be well 
prepared or meliowed for some time, before hand. 
Let this preparation be not postponed until the last 
moment. 

CaLVEs.—To raise good calves they should be fed 
the whole season, and one great secret of good man- 
agement is to avoid any sudden changes in their 
food. (See the directions on this subject in last 
month’s Farmer.) 

SorcHUM.—This should be sown as early as the 
corn crop. Many cover the seed too deep. They 
are smaller than corn, and should never be buried 
more than an inch. 

There are several operations of smaller importance 
which should not be overlooked. Fences around 
pastures should be strongand secure. Buildings and 
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fences may be whitewashed now to advantage. . The 
work slrould be done on a dry, warm day—when the 
whitewash will enter the pores of the wood. Paint- 
ing, on the other hand, should be deferred till autumn, 
when the coat will harden better, and it will become 
more durable. Orchards, which were transplanted 
in autumn, should have the crusted soil about the 
young trees well broken and made mellow. It is 
leaving this hard crust untouched that has induced 
many to think that autumn planting for hardy trees 
is not so good as in spring. Coarse manure may be 
made into compost heaps for fall use. Mulleins and 
thistles should be dug up in pastures, and all early- 
starting weeds should be destroyed. 





CorN MaRKERS.—There are various modes of 
marking corn for the straight rows described in the 
preceding article. One of the best markers consists 
of three runners, about three feet long. six inches 
wide, and three inches thick, placed three and a half 
feet apart, and well braced. A common wagon 
tongue may be attached to it. The driver walks be- 
hind the central runner, and ranges between the 
horses with his eye. The rows being three and a 
half feet apart, he employs stakes ten and a half 
feet long to range by, and removes them as he passes, 
measuring accurately their length each time ; or a 
second person may remove the poles. The marker 
steadied by the tongue will form very straight 
grooves in the sojl. For crossmarking, employ the 
chain marker. It consists of a light pole, with trace 
chains suspended from it, at distances for each row, 
or three or three and a half feet apart, as may be 
desired. Two men take the pole near each end, and 
one of them acting as guide and ranging accurately, 
they walk forward, dragging the chains in the soil, 
making a fine smooth line for each chain. Six or 
seven chains may be employed without incon- 
venience, and the field marked off with great rapidity. 
By the first of these implements, a man and & team 
will mark more than an acre, and by the use of the 
second, two men, or a man and a boy, will mark two 
and a half acres, in walking a mile.—TZucker’s 
Annual Register. 





A MonsTER Hoa.—John W. Copeman, of Cayuga 
county, N. Y., it is said, has a cross-breed hog, stated 
to have weighed in May last 1120 pounds, in Septem- 
ber 1249 pounds, in October 1276 pounds, and in De- 
cember he weighed 1340 pounds, and has been grow- 
ing rapidly since, and will probably now weigh 1400 
pounds. His breed is said to be Leicester and Suf- 
folk, with a slight cross of Berkshire. 





Tue Buack THORN FOR FENCES.—A correspon- 
dent of the Valley Farmer has become thoroughly 
convinced, from experiments made, that the common 
black thorn, which grows wild in our woods and 
prairies, is peculiarly adapted for fencing. 





CLOVER HAY FOR HORSES, 





Dr. R. McCiureE, of Philadelphia, a Veterinary 
surgeon of good repute, takes ground in favor of 
clover hay for horses. He says: “There ig af 
present an endemic disease in the horses in this city 
(Philadelphia,) one of its chief characteristics being 
an almost complete loss of appetite, at least so far ag - 
partaking of the ordinary timothy hay, oats ang 
corn are concerned. But the sick horse wil eqg 
clover hay, and unfortunately that can not be had in 
any stable in Philadelphia, if it be not where cow 
are kept. Why is this the.case? Simply becaug 
there is a prejudice existing among all classes of 
horsemen, and from them communicated to the 
owners of horses, against feeding this kind of hay, 
First, because it is said that clover hay produces 
heaves, and secondly, because it is said that it is nog 
respectable to be seen feeding with clover hay, as it 
looks parsimonious. These opinions concerning this - 
article of food are so widely and firmly fixed in the 
mind of almost every groom and stableman, as wel] 
as horse owner, in Philadelphia, that I believe it hag 
been the cause why most farmers are not found 
giving it cultivation to the extent that it ought to 
be, or as its superiority as an article of provender de. 
mands. Let us now examine, in brief, the objections 
that are laid against it. It is said it will produce 
heaves in horses. The idea is false as well as pre. 
posterous. It possesses no greater agency in producing 
such an effect upon horses, or any other animal, than 
is possessed in common by any other article of food. 
If broken wind is produced by an article of food, it 
certainly is not from the food, but from the quantity 
that is given. In like manner heaves may be caused 
by too great a quantity of water, oats, corn, or any 
kind of hay whatever, given at an improper time, as 
when the animal has a journey to perform. Ina 
word, it is the person’s fault in giving too much food 
at an improper time, and not the character of the 
food that thus produces heaves in the horse. The 
man who, when feeding a horse, would fill its man- 
ger with oats and corn, would not be considered 
very fit man to feed and care for horses, neither is 
that man who would fill a large rack full of clover 
hay ; as the animal will not stop eating until it has 
hurt itself, or has eaten every blade of clover before 
it ; as every horse is fond of it, and as before stated, 
sick horsea will eat it when they will not eat any 
thing else. Without another word the argument ig 
complete. 

“Good clover hay contains 45 per cent. more fat 
tening matter than timothy hay, and about 40 per 
per. cent. more than the English rye grass hay{ 
about 10 per cent. less than dried lupins or vetches, 
which are now extensively used in Europe for th¢ 
feeding of both horses and cattle. 
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“Such is a brief statement of the peculiar, profita- 
ble, and I may as well say palatable advantages ac- 
fruing from the feeding of horses, as well as other 
poimals, on clover hay in preference to any other hay 


in use in feeding and fattening.” 





SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS—No, 5. 
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flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
—S come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


wo oF SOLOMON.—2: 12. 

SPRING has been celebrated by poets of allages. It 
isthe period when the vegetable world rises from the 
death of winter—the time when all nature awakes 
to joy and gladness—the time when the husband- 
man, full of hope, goes forth to “ open and break the 
gods of his ground, and to cast in the principal wheat, 
pad the appointed barley, and the rye in their place.” 
fn this labor he is cheered, not only by the hope of 
harvest, but also by the joyous activities of all na- 
tare. The flowers, the singing of birds and the 
toice of the turtle, all conspire to animate him in 
his daily toil. Dull and brutish indeed must be that 
soul which has little sympathy with the joyous voices 
of spring. 

We are accustomed to regard the various seasons 
of the year, spring, summer, autumn and winter, as 
the results of natural law entirely. But if we con- 
sult the Bible we shall find that these changes are 
ascribed to direct divineagency. Human philosophy 
is, that they occur according to the natural laws, 
which operate without the immediate exercise of 
divine power and wisdom, It is wonderful how man 
has succeeded in hiding his ignorance through the 
invention of terms which ignore a present, living, 
acting God in all the works of his hand—in all the 
operations of nature. The philosophy of the Bible 
is simple and satisfactory to a mind unperverted by 
“philosophy falsely so called.” It is this, that God 
controls all nature by a direct exercise of his wisdom 
and power. We say, according to human philoso- 
phy, that it is a law of nature to operate thus and 
to, when the fact is, that the exercise of the divine 
agency in nature is uaiform, ordinarily, and yet it is 
pufficiently- various in all departments of nature to 
convince a reflecting mind of his immediate control 
over all its operations and changes. Referring to 
spring, the Bible says: “ Thou renewest the face of 
theearth.” Here the direct agency of God is de- 
dared in producing the change in the natural world 
which we appropriately call spring. When, then, all 
aature rises to newness of life, and gladness, inviting 
he husbandman to go forth to his labor, let him be 
mpressed with the truth that winter is passed and 
pne, not by a blind and unintelligent law, but by 
he direct agency of him who has promised that seed- 

Ame and harvest shall not fail—by him who “re 


news the face of the earth.” How delightful to 
the husbandman who loves God and who confides in 
his wisdgm and: power is the consciousness that he is 
surrounded by so many cheering evidences of his 
presence and goodness while preparing his ground 
and casting in his seed, Many a good man's heart 
leaps for joy in his toil while he reflects upon the 
presence and agency of him who has never failed to 
reward his labor. How much is the beauty and the 
joyousness of spring increased by the dreariness and 
desolation of winter, which it succeeds. The con- 
trast is like that of adversity and prosperity—of war 
and peace—of sorrow and joy. Good is always en- 
hanced by its succeeding evil. The sudden life and 
beauty of spring in contrast with the death and deso- 
lation of winter brings a joy to those who dwell in a 
northern climate, to which those who reside in ever- 
lasting spring and summer are strangers. This joy 
of spring is in accordance with the law of compensa- 
tion which manifests itself throughout all the works 
of God. If he gives the elephant a short neck, he 
gives him a long proboscis as a compensation. So, he 
gives us the beauty and joyousness of spring to 
compensate for the desolation of winter. 

RemARKS.—1. Spring is seed-time. He who neg- 
lects now to cast his seed into the earth, will reap 
no harvest. So our life under the gospel is seed-time. 
He who negtects to sow to the spirit cannot reap life 
everlasting. Let the husbandman then, while sow 
ing his seed, reflect whether he is improving the 
seed-time of grace and preparing for a newness of 
joy in the eternal world. 

2. Areanyintrouble? Let them not be cast down. 
The winter of suffering, if you trust God, will soon 
be gone and the spring of joy will succeed. Cast 
your cares upon God who careth for you—then the 
life and joy of spring will symbolize your futuge 
blessedness when the winter of this life is passed. 

8. Are you neglecting, wholly, this seed-time of 
eternal joy? Your earnestness and energy in pre 
paring for a harvest of the fruits of the earth re- 
prove your inattention to your spiritual interests. In 
this respect, what you sow you willalsoreap. “Light 
is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the up- 
right in heart.” If you sow to the flesh you will 
reap corruption. 

4. Are you a believer, and have you fallen'into a 
state fitly represented by the dreariness of winter? 


Let the new life and activity of spring arouse you 
to return from your wanderings and in a spiritual 
sense to do with your might what your hands find 
to do. 

5. Spring fitly symbolizes the resurrection of the 
body and the glory which shall then be revealed. 
Our bodies which are in the grave, as the roots of 
plants are in the ground during the winter, will be 
reanimated and will put on the glory of an eternal 
—, Happy is he who hath part in the first re- 

on, 











surrect. 
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AMERICA AT THE HAMBURG EXHIBITION, 


Tue Hon. Joseph R. Wright, of Indiana,. who was 
selected by the United States Government to attend 
to our interests at the late International Exhibition 
at Hamburg, has made an official report to the Presi- 
dent. The following extracts will show, though owing 
to the war we were not as fully represented as could 
have been desired, yet those who did exhibit met 
with the most gratifying success: 

“On my arrival at Hamburg, two weeks prior to 
the opening of the exhibition, with a view to the 
reception and proper management of American arti- 
cles, which had been sent forward in considerable 
numbers, I found that the most ample arrangements 
had been made for holding the exhibition. 

“The extensive grounds (covering more than 
eighty acres) were laid off with great taste and lib- 
erality. Substantial sheds, halls and buildings, were 
erected for the accommodation of more than four 
thousand entries of stock. In addition to this, space 
admirably adapted for machinery of all kinds—loco- 
motives, steam-engines, steam-plows, farm imple- 
ments, mineral products, artificial manures, plants, 
trees, flowers, fruits, seeds, and all this, too, so beau- 
tifully arranged in the midst of the flags of more 
than forty nationalities, as té add to the comfort of 
the thousands assembled to witness this the first in- 
ternational exhibition in Northern Europe. 

“Eight of the States, to wit: New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Illinois, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, and Indiana, were represented by dele- 
gates from the States, or their agricultural societies, 
who were received with your commissioner with 
every token of respect and consideration which could 
have been desired for the representatives of our 
country. 

“ Thirty-four nationalities were represented at the 
exhibition in their contributions, including, among 
other things, four thousand and one hundred of the 
finest horses, cattle, sheep and swine, (several of the 
reigning sovereigns of Europe being numbered among 
thecontributors.) The show of horses was over six 
hundred. Hanover received the highest praise for 
the speed, size, elegance, and strength of her horses. 
She also divided the honor with Great Britain in show- 
ing the best and purest blooded cattle. 

“More than one thousand persons were contribu- 
tors and competitors in this national contest for su- 
periority. 

“Three thousand machines and farm implements 
were contributed, and seventy-five steam engines 
of every variety were used in operating the power 
and machinery. It was no show of mere art, paint- 
ing, design or fancy ; but one of substantials, consist- 
ing mainly of stock and machinery. 


e iS, 
Great Britain, none of which is more eserving of 


special attention than that of plowing by steam. 

“ Some two thousand sheep were exhibited, com 
prising nearly all the best breeds of Europe. ity 
believed to have been the largest show of fine woolej 
sheep of modern times. The great nurseries of Mg 
rinos of Prussia, Saxony and Silesia, were fally rep 
resented, and the exhibition was the more interesting 
from the fact that nearly all of the continental breadg 
were present, some of them extensively, emb 
also the best stocks from England. It affords me grea 
pleasure to state that George Campbell, of Westmin. 
ster, Vermont, was the most successful in competing 
for the premium on Merinos. He had three hyp 
dred and fifty competitors, yet he had awarded to him 
two first-class, and one second-class premium. His 
success was most gratifying; and the more so from the 
fact that the committee awarding to Mr. Campbell {hig 
well-deserved triumph were unanimous in their opin. 
ion, and each member composing the committee rep- 
resented different nationalities. Mr. Campbell sold 
his sheep on the ground to Count Sherr Thoss, of §. 
lesia, for five thousand dollars. 

“The exhibition of American machinery and imple 
ments received a great accession from a most liberal 
donation, from several of the leading German mer 
chants, bankers and citizens, of the city of New York, 
including a complete assortment of agricultural im 
plements. These, with the premium reaper, contrj- 
buted by Mr. McCormick, in connection with many 
other articles from other American contributors, are 
to form the nucleus of an agricultural museum, to be 
established in Hamburg. This I regard as the most 
gratifying result attending this international exhib 
tion to American interests. 

“ Several thousand dollars were subscribed before 
I left Hamburg for this object, and doubtless it will 
be carried out by the well-known liberality of her 
citizens, 

“ The establishment of this museum, or depot, opens 
for all time to come a place of deposit for American 
skill and products. Hamburg is the third city of 
trade and commerce in Europe. Hamburg is the 
key, not only to the great German mind, but the 
open door-way to more than one hundred and fifty 
millions of the people of Northern Europe. With 
Hamburg we have rapid and almost daily communi 
cation, and it is difficult to estimate the advantage 
which will accrue to our mechanical skill and indus 
try, our manufactures, our commerce and trade, by 
the location of a museum for their deposit in a city 
situated like Hamburg, whose merchant princes hold 
in their hands the immense trade of Prussia, Aus 
tria, Sweden, Denmark, portions of Russia and the 
Zollverein States. Trade and commerce invariably 
bring together men whose interests are affected thereby ; 





“ The principal portion of the machinery came from, 


men will follow the fruits of their labors to marka.” 
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HEAVY HAY CROP. 

THE Boston Cultivator contains an official report 
of the farm management of E. W. Clapp, of Walpole, 
Mass. Among other interesting pointe, it is stated 
that he has within two or three years reclaimed an 
unsightly ten-acre bog, formerly of no value what- 
ever, by cutting ditches around and throughit. Three 
acres are already brought into excellent grass, and 
yielded last year between three and four tuns of hay 
peracre. As farm machinery is extensively used, 
the owner finds it greatly to his advantage to employ 
mowing-machines, Bullard’s hay-spreader, the wheel 
horse-rake, and Palmer's horse-fork. The hay-spread- 
er is obviously of great advantage on such heavy 
meadow, drying the hay in much less time, and in a 
more perfect manner. The horse-fork is found to be 
a gredt saver of labor,a.tun of hay having been 
pitched off in six minutes. We have known it to 
be done in half this time when all the appliances 
were ready, but some time is always necessarily 
required in attaching the horse, arranging the ma- 
chinery, &c., so that ten or fifteen minutes will be 
consumed by common farm workmen, who would 
otherwise be more than half an hour in pitching off 
by hand. But the time thus saved is only one im- 
portant advantage: the horse-fork obviates the very 
severe labor required for hand-pitching, so that the 
men are fresh and vigorous when they go to the field 
for the next load, and consequently they pitch it on 
in much less time, and do not becomeworn out with 
asingle day’s work. 

The barn on this farm is 100 feet long—basement 
nine feet high, its floor of water lime cement; pens 
for the swine are in front, and having access to this 
basement. They work over into compost manure as 
it falls from the animals above. The swine are fur- 
nished with food steamed in boxes or vats—the steam 
being brought in an underground pipe 100 feet hor- 
izontally, to prevent danger to the buildings from fire. 





THICK SEEDING OF OATS. 


THE Boston Cultivator says that, as a general thing, 
in sowing oats, we do not sow seed enough to pro- 
duce the best crop. “Having occasion some years 
since, to look into the statements accompanying pre- 
mium crops of this grain, in different parts of the 
country, we found that nearly all the great yields had 
been produced by heavier seeding than farmers in 
this section usually give. Instead of two to two and 
a half bushels to the acre, these large crops were 
grown from three to four bushels of seed per acre. 
We should prefer not less than three bushels to the 
acre for soils of medium richness, though on those 
very rich, somewhat less, say three bushels—on ac- 
count of the greater tendency of the plants to tiller, 








or spread on such soils—might answer.” 


A YANKEE FARMER, 


THE New York correspondent of the London 
Spectator thus expresses his opinion of the farmers 
cf this country : 

“Tet me tell you a little about one of these Yan- 
kees whom I know well, and in whose honse I have 
lived for weeks at a time. He is small farmer, 
tilling less than one hundred acres, which have been 
owned and tilled by his family for generations, and 
living upon that and a little money out at interest. 
He not only goes to the fields with his men, but 
works with them there. I have many a time seen 
him riding home on a load of hay, a good part of 
which had fallen before his own well-swung scythe. 
Now, what do you think that man’s recreations are ? 
Chiefly astronomy. A fine observing telescope is his 
hobby. He is up with it in the middle of the night, 
and before the dawn, upon all good opportunity. 
His library, not large, but well chosen, is so thorough 
ly and intelligently read by him, that some of the 
soundest and most pungent opinions I have ever 
heard upon literature have come from his lips in 
English, than which no better, according to the 
standard of Oxford and Cambridge, is spoken any- 
where. His brother, the rector of the parish, the 
pretty stone church of which was built in a large 
measure by the contributions of their forefathers, 
was offered and refused the bishopric of his diocese. 
The word ‘farmer’ conveys to you a certain idea or 
image. Does it convey the idea of such a man as 
this? From my observation, I should judge de- 
cidedly not. And yet this man is only a farmer, and 
the son and grandson of Yankee farmers on both 
sides. But you will say that this man is a very rare 
and marked exception. But in that you will. be 
wrong. Somewhat exceptional he is. But he rep- 
resents a class very numerous and widely diffused ; 
and he springs from and is in direct affinity with a 
class which is numbered by hundreds of thousands 
of men, besides women and children. I have heard 
from his cousin, the miller, (a working miller, mind 
you, although he owns his mill,) as sensible and as 
well expressed opinions upon al] matters (literature 
included) as I have from him.” 





Corron From UrTan.—The Los Angelos Newe of 
February 17, says: “Some two weeks since a few 
bales of cotton from Southern Utah arrived at San 
Pedro, en route for San Francisco. During last 
week, as we learn from a citizen of Wilmington, 
thirteen mule teams and wagons, ladened with cot- 


ton from the above-named locality, also arrived at 
our port for shipment.” The Utah cotton is said to 
be white and generally of the same character of the 
best upland of Texas. The California Farmer says 
that such a cargo as this will be an exciting event 
in San Francisco. The cargo consisted of 130 bales, 
weighing upward of 11,000 pounds. 
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BUTTER-MAKING NOT A MYSTERY, 





Tue New England Farmer has a communication 
from a correspondent, “A. W.C,” with the above 
heading. The Editor calls attention to it by a note, 
in which he says: “ We know from long experience 
that the opinions advanced by the writer are correct. 
If his suggestions were followed by all, there would 
be little difficulty in producing good butter at any 
season of the year.” After some introductory re- 
marks, “A. W.C.” says: 

“How do you make such nice sweet butter in 
winter?” is a question often asked by my custom- 
ers, as I carry them their usual allowance of fresh 
butter for the week. Sometimes I answer, ‘I will 
tell you when you go to farming.’ 

“ For me, it seems a very simple thing to make but- 
ter that is good and uniform through the whole year. 
But, were it simple to all, butter would hardly com- 
mand the present high prices. 

“Some one asked through your columns not long 
since, how to make good butter in winter. I would 
answer, “Make it just as it should be made in sum- 
mer.” Yet as you may not think that a very definite 
explanation of the process, 1 wiil tell you how good 
butter can be made in summer. 

“ A butter dealer said to me, the other day, that were 
he engaging a dairy for the season, he only wished to 
see a sample of the August or dog-day butter. If 
that were satisfactory, he would take his chance with 
the other two ends of the season. 

“There are about five or six weeks in spring and 
fall, when, I suppose, every farmer's wife can make 
afairarticle of butter. It willalmost “make itself,” 
with good June or September feed, in a clear, dry, 
June or September atmosphere, with the mercury in- 
dicating an average of 60>. 

“ What else causes butter made in June, Septem- 
ber and a part of October, to bring better prices then 
than that made at any other time of the year? But 
for the dairy to yield a generous profit through the 
whole year, a fair article must proceed therefrom 
every week. Everybody can not be supplied through 
dog-days with June butter ; nor can every family, have 
their tubs for winter filled in September. 

“ Now if you can bring the dairy under the same 
conditions, in August or December, that prevail in 
June and September, why should you not realize the 
same results? Doubtless you would. But this it 
seems impossible, at present, fullytodo. YetI think 
the secret of success in butter-making is to bring 
about these conditions as nearly as may be. 

“Tn the first place, you must, of course, have good 
cows. Some cows will make a large amount of high 
colored butter, but it is too soft to handle well in any 
weather, especially when very warm; others yield 
an article too white to be attractive, though I con- 





ae 

sider colorof much less importance than solidity, As 
far as my observation has extended, very yellow bat. 
ter is not as good as that which is lighter colored, It 
is apt to be oily, caused, I think, first, by being nat. 
rally soft, and second, by the consequent Over-Work. 
ing it usually receives; the buttermilk being leas 
readily extracted from soft butter. 

“Good cows obtained, the next requisite is good 
feed. And what can be better than June honeysuckle 
‘up to the eyes,’ or clover aftermath in September? 
Probably nothing. I prefer, however, as a matter of 
health, to give a feeding of dry hay every day through 
the season. Ican thus keep them more uniformly, 
and not subject them to sudden ‘changes from green 
to dry food. 

“But what for feed the remainder of the year} 
Why, get the next best thing—which is the same, 
cut and cured, for feeding in the stall. During the 
third week of last June I cut four or five acres of 
clover and red-top, the clover just coming into flower, 
the red-top showing its flower stalk. Sixty days after, 
I cut the same field again. This winter, the cows, to 
which both lots are fed, seem to know no difference 
between the first and second crop. It is all rowento 
them. Iam fully of the opinion that very little of 
the hay in New England is cut as early as it should 
be. For dairy cows, I would prefer it all cut before 
blossoming, rather than after. 

“ A large butter dealer and a good judge, tells me 
that he has known his mother to make just as good 
and justas yellow butter in winter, while her cow 
was being fed solely on rowen, as she could ever 
make in summer, from the same animal. I think he 
came very near the truth. 

“But to supply yourself with a stock of Juneat- 
mosphere, in which to set your milk and do yor 
churning, through dog-days, is not so easy a thing as 
to cut your hay early, and afterward a crop of rowen. 
The thermometer does not usually stand at 66¢ from 
July to September 1st, nordo you generally haves 
clear dry air at that season. 

“ Hence I do not expect you can make your best but- 
ter, or that which will keep the longest, during this 
period, unless you can secure these two. requisite 
conditions, viz., moderate temperature and dryness of 
the atmosphere. But the nearer you can contrive to 
approach these conditions the better your success. 

“TI keep my milk, during the extreme hot weather, 
in my house cellar, a large, light, airy room, clear of 
all boards and wooden utensils not used for milk; 
the whole room thoronghly whitewashed. The win- 
dows—a north, south and west one—are open or shut, 
darkened or not, just as may be needed to keep the 
air of the room as pure, as dry, and at the same time 
as cool as it can be under the circumstances. I con 
sider a damp atmosphere worse than a very warm 
one for milk. It makes the cream thin and watery, 
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requiring much more care and longer time in churn- 
2 need not say that I do, or that you should, set 
your milk in the pans two or three inches in depth, 
and skim it up at twenty-four or thirty-six hours old, 
putting the cream in a tin pail or stone jar, stirring 
it occasionally ; for that almost all dairymen and wo- 
mendo. But when I say you shoald never commence 
a churning unless your cream is known to be ata 
temperature not any below 60¢ nor higher than three 
or four above that point, I can not, at the same time, 
say everybody does that, for I do not know of one 
dairyman or woman, except through the books, who 
js exact in this respect. 

“All buttermakers think that if cream is 
warm it will come too quickly, be soft and white, 
and not pleasant stuff to manage, and if too cold it 


_ will swell and foam, and not come at all—some one 


asserting that ‘it did almost come, but went back 
to cream again.’ One dairyman, who usually has 
good luck, told me this winter, that he churned all 
one day and then gave his cream over to the pigs, 
only wishing he had.done it sooner. 

“Up to last April, I occasionally, and not very un- 
frequently, had just such ‘luck.’ Since that time 
Ihave used a common fifty cent thermometer—se- 
lecting one that would slide easily in the case, or that 
Icould dip the bulb into the cream without the case. 

“When I have gathered a sufficient quantity of 
cream I try it by the thermometer, and if the tempera- 
ture be from 60° to 640, I churn it immediately. If 
not within those limits, I bring it there, by some 
means, before it goes into the churn. I keep my 
cream in a large tin pail that can be hung in the 
well the night before churning—not in the water, 
but just far enough down to have the cream at 60°, 
when churning is commenced. Placing it in the 
water makes it too cold: and cold cream is addicted 


tothe same freaks in summer as in winter. 


“In Spring and Fall 62¢ does well; in winter, 64e ; 
but in summer the temperature will rise rapidly 
enough if you commence at 60°. I never want but- 
ter to reach a higher temperature than 66¢ at the 
time it separates from the buttermilk. 

“Following this method, I have not had the 
shadow of a failure for ten months. My summer 
and winter butter have come about equally well, va- 
rying from fifteen to forty-five minutes, according to 
the ripeness of the cream. I think it does no harm 
torun a bucket of cold water through the churn after 
the milk is drawn off. If the butter is a little too 
soft, as it almost always will be in summer, it does 
much good by hardening it before salting. My but- 
ter is taken from the churn to a butter worker, like 
the small simple one figured in Flint’s work on Dairy 
Farming—a book, by the way, that every man or 
woman who expects ever to make a hundred pounds 





of butter should read through twice, as a prelimina- 
ry step. In this worker the butter is salted, then 
returned to the well for twelve hours, after which 
it is thoroughly worked. And here I find a great 
advantage in the worker over the hands. If butter 
a little too cold is worked in summer, by hand, it 
will grow much too warm before the buttermilk is 
expelled ; while the worker will do it quickly, thor- 
oughly, and without causing the oily taste so com- 
monly found in hard-worked butter. 

“So much for summer butter. And now, to make 
good, sweet, yellow butter in winter, you have only 
tosecure the same conditions that are best for making 
summer butter, namely, good: cows, rich feed, a dry 
air in which to raise the cream, and a temperature 
as near 60° as it is possible to preserve. The latter 
condition is much more easily obtained in winter 
than in summer ; for by artificial heat the air can be 
kept at the proper temperature in the milk-room 
without being made damp, while the same result can 
not as readily be obtained in summer with ice, on 
account of the dampness accompanyingit. Indeed, I 
believe that more butter, and that of a good quality, 
can be made from a given number of quarts of milk, 
in winter, than can be through the warmest weather. 

“ Finally, in butter-making, as in ship-building, or 
surveying, strike the word “luck” from your vocabu- 
lary. Learn your trade. Learn the laws that govern 
your work and obey them. Be not outwitted by heat 
or cold, by wet or dry, but press them all into your 
service, and be master, and not slave, of the fluid 
forces of nature.” 


HIGH PRICE OF PRODUCE. 


Eaas have sold the past winter for 40 cents a 
dozen ; butter is now selling for 50 cents a pound ; 
cheese from 16 to18 centsa pound. These are retail 
prices. A gentleman remarking upon the high prices 
of produce, not long since, was replied to by another, 
who said, “ It is the low value put upon bills of credit, 
circulated for money, that makes prices seem so high,” 
adding, that “A man may go to the market and 
buy butter with gold as cheap as he could three years 
ago.” “Noto,” said the latter. The former gen- 
tleman went to Faneuil Hall market the day follow- 
ing, and every dealer he inquired of said that gold 
will buy as much produce, of any given kind, as it 
would three years ago. Gold being the acknowledg- 
ed standard of value, and not the bills of non-specie 
paying banks, persons can only know things and 
prices, relatively, by the golden test, as applied above. 
One of the best mutton stalls in the market had 35 
carcasses Weighing about 3,500 Ibs. They cost about 
$19 a head, and were from the State of New York. 
Pork, of good quality, sold last week for 12 cents a 
pound : Chickens, fresh and nice, 40 cents a pound. 
Boston Oultivator. 
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LICE ON CATTLE, &C. 





Mr. Harris Lewis, an excellent dairy farmer, 
of Herkimer county, thinks that a man who winters 
a good, thriving stock of lice, on say forty head of 
cattle, does so at an expense of about $200. He in- 
forms the Country Gentleman of a remedy which has 
proved cheap, safe and effective with him, and which 
should be borne in mind by stock farmers for future 
use, viz: He rubs a small quantity of unguentum 
(mercurial ointment) on the stanchions in his stables, 
for a distance of perhaps two feet, up and down, 
covering the edges which the cattle come in contact 
with. As this does not kill the nits, the operation is 
repeated at intervals of eight days, three times, by 
the end of which period they will all be pretty cer 
tainly hatched out and destroyed. A fourth applica- 
tion may be required, but he finds three almost inva- 
riably enough. A small quanity is only required, a 
very light coating serving the purpose, and by this 
method of application the cattle can not get at it with 
their mouths, or otherwise receive any injury from it. 

Another point in Mr. L.’s management worthy of 
note is this: He keeps salt in tubs in his cattle yards, 
constantly accessible to the stock, with which is mixed 
sulphur, in the proportion of about a tablespoonful 
toa quart of salt. This practice was begun some 
years ago, asa precaution against the murrain, for 
which purpose it was found effective, and it has been 
continued from the favorable influence it exerts upon 
the general health of the cows. Since its use, Mr. 
L. has had but a single case of garget in his herd, 
and he ascribes this exemption from that very trou- 
blesome difficulty among dairy farmers, solely to the 
use of sulphur. 





WHY IS IT? 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Why is it that our 
brother farmers on the opposite side of Lake Michi- 
gan do not raise winter wheat, while Western New 
York. and we in the same latitude, with only a sheet 
of water betwen us and them, have quite a sure 
crop, (baring the depredations of insects.) and of the 
very best quality ? 

I know that much of the soil of Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinots is too moist for wheat, but such is 
also the case, though perhaps to a less extent, in 
Western New York and here. This damp soil with 
us winter kills, and we learn not td sow wheat on it, 
and I presume they are as wise in this respect as 
we are. 

I know, too, that our climate is milder in winter 
than theirs, there being often a difference of ten de- 
grees in our favor in extreme cold weather ; but cold 
weather does not winter-kill wheat. It can not be 
for the want of a rich soil, for they beat us in spring 





ee 
the lack of any element in their soil, for spritig 


wheat and winter wheat must be nearly or quite 
the same, chemically—the difference being merely 
the effect of habit or training. 

Our winds being mainly from the west; would 
naturally bring us more aqueous vapor, and from 
that cause we may suffer less from drouth; put 
drouth effects equally spring wheat and corn, in 
which they excel. 

I know that there are some sections peculiarly 
adapted to particular plants for reasons that are pot 
in all cases understood, but an inquiry into these 
facts may cause us more highly to appreciate our ad. 
vantages, and teach them to obviate, in a measure, 
the difficulties under which they labor. 

Muskegon, Mich. 8. B. P, 





A DISASTROUS FIRE, 





Mr. Gzorce Mum.er, of Markham, well-known 
to the readers of the Genesee Farmer as one of the 
prominent stock breeders and farmers in Canada, has 
recently met with a severe loss. On Saturday mor 
ing, the 19th ult., about day-break, while the family 
were at breakfast, smoke was observed to be issuing 
from the horse-stable, and in a few minutes the entire 
building was in flames. The fire spread rapidly to 
the adjacent buildings, and the entire pile was quick- 
ly consumed. Along with them, melancholy to rm. 
late, a quantity of most valuable stock was destroyed, 
Ten horses, including “ Bird Catcher,” the Irish blood 
Stallion, imported two years ago by Mr. 8S. Beattie, 
18 head of thorough-bred cattle, 40 pure bred sheep, 
12 or 15 pigs ; and a number of choice fowls perished 
in the flames. Besides the animals lost, 700 bushels 
of oats, 500 bushels. of barley, 300 bushels of wheat, 
15 or 20 tuns of hay, two reaping machines, one 
thresher, wagons, sleighs, and a large number of 
valuable implements were consumed, “ The stock,” 
says the Canada Farmer, “ is indeed a serious loss not 
only to Mr. Miller, but to the country at large. It 
consisted almost wholly of breeding animals, and 
comprised some of Mr. M.’s best specimens, such in- 
deed as cannot be easily replaced. The cash value 
of the property destroyed is estimated at $12,000, on 
which there was only the trifling insurance of $1,850. 
We understand the fire is supposed to have been 


caused by some ef the men smoking while feeding 
the stock before breakfast. This calamity teaches at 
least three important lessons. 1. The wisdom of 
effecting full insurance on valuable farm property. 
2. The importance of so constructing farm buildings, 
as to admit’ of ready egress of horses and cattle in 
case of fire. 8. Theimpropriety of smoking in barns 
and stables. We might perhaps add the value of 
presence of mind, of aie we are told there was & 
great lack at the fire in question. Mr. Miller himself 
has been on crutches for some time past in conse 
uence of an accident, and was therefore unable to 
irect and aid in the extrication of his stock, or 





wheat and corn. Neither can I conceive it. to be for 


doubtless much more of it would have been saved.” 
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GARDEN WORK FOR MAY. 


Un ess the season is unusually backward, or the 
gardener very sluggish, he now has quite a variety 
of vegetables up in his garden, and he will observe, 
too, that quite a profusion of unbidden verdure is 
already covering his beds, which, if not immediately 
and vigorously assaulted, will soon gain the ascen- 
dency over, and choke down the tender vegetables 
which he has sown. 

At no time can weeds be so easily overcome as 
when they first make their appearance ; for if neg- 
lected, they soon strike down their roots—like evil 
habits in men—interweave them with the roots of 
useful plants, and can-only be entirely eradicated 
with great labor, and at the imminent risk of destroy- 
ing more or less of the crop. ' 

Then don't wait for the weeds to get rooted, but 
run the scuffle hoe between the rows as soon as it 
ig possible to follow them. Indeed, if pains were 
taken to place a stick at each end of every row of 
such crops as are a long time in coming up—onions 
and carrots, for instance—the gardener could at any 
time, by stretching his line between the sticks, fol- 
low the row with the hoe before the plants are 
visible, 

The following may be planted in May: Beans, 
beets, late cabbage, late cauliflower, celery, carrots, 
corn, cucumbers, lettuce, melons, nasturtiums, okra, 
peas, peppers, radish, spinach, squash, tomatoes. 

Beans.—Dwarf or Snap, Early Valentine, Yellow 
Six-Weeks, and Early Mohawk are the best early 
sorts; Early Rachel, Rob Roy, Refugee or 1000-to-1 
for succession; and Large White Kidney and Mar. 
rowfat for fall and winter use. Sow, early in the 
month, the early sorts in drills two inches deep and 
eighteen inches asunder. The later sorts can be 
sown in June. 

Pole or Running Beans.—Desirable sorts are: 
London Horticultural, Dutch Caseknife, White Cran- 
berry, Scarlet Running, and Large White Lima. 
The first four can be planted early in the month, and 
the last the latter part, after all danger of frost is 
past. Procure poles of durable wood, 8 feet long ; 
set them firmly in the ground, 3 feet each way ; 
plant 8 to 10 beans around each, and cover 2 inches 


deep. It is well to put a little warming manure, or 
bone dust, under the Limas to hurry them forward, 
as they are the most delicious of all beans. 
Beets.—Sow the latter part of the month the Long 
Blood for winter use.’ Hoe and weed those sown 
last month. 

Late Cabbage—Sow Early Dutch and Early Ox- 
heart to succeed the earlier kinds, Large Flat Dutch, 
Late Drumhead Savoy, for late fall and winter use, 
and Red Dutch for pickling. ; 
Late Cauliflower —Thornburn’s Nonpareil is best 
for late crop, and Lenormand’s is the largest in culti- 
vation, 

Celery—May now be picked out of the hot-bed 
into a rich, warm bed, three inches apart-each way, 
and for winter's supply it may yet be sown. 

Carrote—Can be sown any time this month for 
main crop in rows eleven inches apart. Long Orange, 
Altringham and Long White are the best kinds. 

Sweet Corn.—Early Darling’s Sugar, Burr's New 
Sugar and Stowell’s Evergreen are the best sorte. 

Plant early in May, and every two weeks until 
the middle of June. Plant the last-named about the 
middle of the month, and it will last until severe 
frost. 

Cucumbers.—Early White Spined, Long Green, 
and Small Gherkin for pickles. Those planted tn 
sods in the hot-bed may be transplanted the latter 
part of the month, using care not to break the sods 
in handling them. Dig a hole a foot square and 
eight inches deep, put in a shovelful of well-rotted 
horse-manuie, mix it well with loam, and then draw 
on two inches of soil for seeds, or, if transplanting, 
place the sods directly on the compost. Four feet is 
the proper distance apart. Be on the lookout early 
in the morning for the striped bug and the squash 
bug, killing all you find, or they will kill your vines, 

Lettuce—Transplant from the hot-bed, 8 by 15 
inches, and as you use for the table pull every alte. 
nate bunch. Sow for succession. Frequent hoeings 
will make it tender and crisp. 

Musk-Melons.—Desirable sorts: Fine White Japan 
and Jenny Lind for earliest; Fine Nutmeg, Green 
Citron and Skillmen’s Fine Netted for general crop. 
Plant in hills, as directed for cucumbers, four feet 
each way. 

Water-Melons.—Kinds: Early Mountain Sprout 
and Goodwin’s Imperial are the earliest. Black 
Spanish, Ice-cream and Orange are good varieties. 
Should be planted six feet each way, and cultivated 
the same as musk-melons. 

Nasturtium.—There are tall and dwarf varieties. 
The former should be planted near the fence, or 
some unsightly object which it is desirable to cover, 
and allowed to run over it. Sow the latter part of 
the month, covering one inch, and thinning to eight 





inches. 
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Okra.—Improved Dwarf Green, Long Green. Sow 
the latter part of the month in-drills three feet apart, 
and thin to ten inches. The pods are used for soup, 
while green and tender, or sliced and dried for win- 
ter. This makes a very rich, gelatinous soup. 

Peas.—Sow for succession, and frequently hoe 
those early sown. 

Pepper.—Sow in open ground the early part of 
the month, eighteen inches each way. Transplant 
from hot-bed the latter part of the month. 

Raddish—Hoe and weed those sown last month, 
and the latter part of the month commence pulling 
for the table. Pull quite small, before they become 
tough and stringy. Sow every two weeks for suc- 
cession. 

Spinach—Hoe and weed frequently the early crop. 
It can still be sown for summer use, and for greens 
is far preferable to all the weeds that can be gathered 
about the fields and swamps. 

Squash—The best varieties are: Early Golden 
Bush, Early Green Striped Bush, Early White Scal- 
lop Bush and Summer Crookneck, for summer use, 
and Hubbard, Boston Marrow, Winter Crookneck 
and Honolulu for fall and winter. Plant the Bush 
varieties early in the month, four feet each way ; 
the others the latter part of the month, six by eight 
feet, and cultivate the same as cucumbers. Be care- 
ful not to plant two varieties in proximity, or they 
will mix and degenerate. 

Tomatoes.—Transplant late in the month from 
the hot-bed four feet each way. Reject weak, 
sickly plants, and remember the directions given in 
the April number for transplanting cabbage. They 
may be sown about the middle of the month in hills 
where they are to remain, a half dozen seeds in a 
hill, finally removing all but one. The season for 
enjoying tomatoes sown in the open air will be short, 
but they can be canned, or pickled, and their season 
thus greatly extended. If the ground is very rich, 
tomatoes will not ripen as early as on poorer soil, 
but the yield will be greater. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

To insure a good growth the first season, small 
fruits should all have been planted early in April, 
but those who failed to do so can still plant black- 
berries and strawberries. The other small fruits 
will probably be too far advanced in leaf to trans- 
plant with success. 

In planting raspberries and blackberries the 
planter, especially if a young one, will feel a great 
temptation to leave on most of the canes that he 
may see some of the fruit. This is very bad policy, 
as it prevents the formation of wood for next year’s, 
crop, and permanently affects the vigor of the plant 
while at the best the current year’s fruit will amount 
to but little. 








Let the aim of the gardener be to get as good g 
growth of strong canes as possible, pulling up al] 
but three or four of the stronger ones. Small fruity 
repay thorough cultivation quite as well as veg 
tables. I have caused a luxuriant growth of straw. 
berry vines, in one of the driest of seasons, just by 
passing with the cultivator frequently between the 
rows. ‘ 

Those who have been accustomed to grow currants 
along the fence, in the sod, would be astonished by 
the change which culture and pruning would pro. 
duce in the size and productiveness of that impor. 


tant fruit. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Although outside of my department, perhaps some 
of the lady readers of the Genesee Furmer would 
thank me for reminding them that this is the proper 
time for sowing most of the annual flower seeds, and 
for a few hints in regard to their culture. 

A light, mellow soil, not inclined to bake, and 
tolerably fertile, is best adapted to annuals. At any 
rate, the soil must be made fine and mellow before 
sowing the seeds. As a general thing, flower seeds 
are small, and require but a slight covering. 

As a rule, all seeds should be covered in propor. 
portion to their size—the coarser they are, the deeper 
should they be covered, It would be well to sift the 
soil through a fine seive that is to cover small 
flower seeds. 

The following list contains a large share of the 
best annuals and perennials which bloom the first 
year: Sweet Alyssum, Improved French and Ger- 
man Asters, Globe Amaranthus, Cockscom)b, Chinese 
Pink, Cyprus Vine, Candytuft, Centranthus, Beauti- 
ful Clarkia, Swan River Daisy, Eschscholtzia, Forget 
Me-Not, Gillia, Immortelle, Swan River Immortelle, 
Mixed Larkspurs, Dwarf Blue Larkspurs, Fine 
Mixed Lupins, Large Flowering Malope, Double 
French Marigold, Dwarf Morning Glory, Mixed Por. 
tulacca, Phlox Drummondii, French and German 
Poppies, Mixed Petunias, Sweet Pea, Tassel Flower, 
Whittavia, Zinnia (elegans). 

Most flower seeds are some time coming up, and 
could be forwarded by soaking in tepid water. 

Farmers should not consider the time and space 
devoted to flowers thrown away, as they minister to 
a higher want in man than the vegetable, and 
therefore are in the highest sense more useful. B. 





NEVER set young trees in a grass field, or among 
wheat or other sewed grain. Clover is still worse, 
as the roots go deep and rob the tree roots. The 
whole surface should be clean and mellow; or, if 
any crops are suffered, they should be potatoes, ca? 
rots, turnips, or other low, hoed crops. 





SHRIVELED TREES may be made plump before 
planting, by covering the tops and all with earth for 
several days. 
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FRUIT CULTURE IN THE WEST.—NO. 1. 
WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY D. C. SOOFTELD. 


Too much can not be said, if rightly said, to en- 
force upon the mind of the man who owns land the 
importance not only of planting fruit trees, and all 
the smaller fruits, but also of the necessity of vigor- 
ous, persevering and intelligent care of them. 
Although the agricultural journals for many years 
past have teemed with able and instructive articles 
am the subject, yet there seems to be less interest 
felt on this than on any other subject connected with 
farm culture. 

The apple, and all other fruit trees, fruit plants 
and vines, require as punctual attendance aud clear 
culture as the best cultivated garden. The “apple 
orchard should be protected from the prairie gales 
either by a natural or artificial grove, and should be 
set on dry soil not exceeding sixteen or eighteen feet 
apart, and carefully pruned early in March, leaving 
no limbs on the young trees that should ever after 
beremoved. Again, in July or August, every sprout 
gr sucker from either roots or limbs should be care- 
fally removed. A vigilant watch should be con- 
stantly kept that no insects or worms prey upon the 
foliage or bore into the tree. Deep plowing, which 
would destroy the surface or feeding-roots, is by no 
means admissible among apple trees—neither are 
exhausting crops of grain. In short, no grain ex- 
cept buckwheat should ever grow in an orchard, and 
for this the ground should be prepared by a plow or 
cultivator that will not cut more than two or three 
inches deep. No grasscrop should ever grow among 
apple trees. All the resources of the soil are re- 
quired for the growth and productiveness of the 
trees, There is no soil so rich by nature that will 
not become exhausted by fruit-bearing trees. 

As soon as the trees begin to produce crops of 
fruit, fertilizing agents should be immediately ap- 
plied sufficient to return to the soil an equivalent for 
the drain on it caused by the ripening crop. Any 
farm manures are adapted to this purpose. This 
should be performed annually, thereby securing an 
annual crop. A full crop of apples on a tree will 
exhaust the material resources of the soil however 
rich it may be, so that another equally full and fine 
can not be produced the next year, unless the needed 
supply of manure is applied to the soil in time for 
the formation of fruit-buds necessary to ensure a full 
yield the succeeding year. 

This is no new doctrine to the intelligent fruit- 
grower, yet few indeed pursue it. So exhausting to 
the soil is a full crop of apples, that sometimes all 
its resources are completely exhausted ; and this so 
late in the season that nature can not recuperate 
herself, and the next spring finds the tree without 
sufficient nutriment even to sustain life, and such 








trees leaf out feebly, with pale and stinted foliage, 
and in the progress of the season dwindle and die, 
literally starved to death ; and you will hear it said, 
“ that tree bore itself to death.” Had a proper sup- 
ply of manure been applied in season the previous 
year, the tree would not only have lived but would 
have produced blossoms and a crop of fruit equal to 
the former year, and so on year after year, unless 
some unusual atmospheric influence had occurred. 

As in the animal kingdom, so also in the vegetable 
kingdom. Who would think of milking a full pail 
from his cow each of the seven days of the week, 
when she was fed only once, and that on Monday 
morning! He is chargeable with equal folly who 
would expect a full crop of apples six successive 
years with feeding his tree but once. 

A single illustration of this principle will serve 
my present purpose. I could give many. I knewa 
large neglected tree of the Greening family, standing 
in the garden of 8. Cooly, in North-western New 
York, of which he came in possession in 1843. He 
immediately pruned it thoroughly, scraped off the 
rough bark, and would have plowed the soil under 
it, which had been for many years neglected; but 
when his plow reached within the outer circle of 
limbs, he found the entire soil filled with a web of 
roots, and withdrew the plow, and with a hoe intro- 
duced a large supply of strong fertilizing agents, 
which he continued to do for thirteen consecutive 
years. The result was, he gathered each year a crop 
of apples the least of which was fifteen bushels. 
Twice in the time he gathered fifty bushels in a 
year. About 1856 he sold his place, and the follow. 
ing two years it received no manuring. The second 
year it yielded but two bushels 6f wery poor apples. 

This needs no comment. A similar result will he 
produced anywhere. So also with other fruits, 
whether large or small, The amount, the quality, 
and the beauty of the fruit are always influenced by 
the cultivation of the soil. 





CoNSTANT, clean and mellow cultivation is abso- 
lutely necessary at all times for the successful growth 
of the peach tree ; it is as necessary for a young plum 
tree, but not quite so much so for an old one; kK is 
nearly as essential for a young apple tree, hut much 
less so for an old orchard ; and still less necessary for 
a middle-aged cherry tree. 





Warm VALLEYs, with a rich soil, are more liable 
to cause destruction of trees or their crops by cohl, 
than moderate hills of more exposure, and with less 
fertile soil ; the cold air settling at the bottom of vak 
leys during the sharpest frosts, and the rich soil mak- 
ing the trees grow too late in autumn, without ripen- 
ing and hardening their wood. 
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JUNE THE TIME TQ PRUNE FRUIT TREES.—NO, 2. 





Eps. GENESEE Farmer: According to promise I 
will now endeavor to give my reasons for pruning 
fruit trees in June. Allow me, first, to say of myself, 
that I claim only to be a practical farmer; and as 
such endeavor to make myself acquainted with theo- 
ries, only that I may judge of, or test their eorrect- 
ness and practicability by my own observation and 
experience. 

In the April number, I gave as the heading to my 
article, the conclusion at which I have arrived, from 
such experience, that is, June is the time to prune 
Sruit trecs. Ihave never seen this position advocated 
by any of our writers on horticulture, and have been 
more distrustful of my own correctness, from the 
want of authority than from any other cause. I 
know, however, the truth whereof I affirm, and do 
not present it as a theory merely. 

We may inquire in the first place, why should we 
prune fruit trees in February and March? Not be- 
cause.the people of Western New York do prune at 
that season. Nor, because, if pruned sooner, they 
would be liable to injury. Nor because the terminal 
bud cut back to, would be liable to injury, if done in 
January ; does it follow that it would be, if done in 
May or June. If by being pruned before February 


and March, they would be liable to injury from frosts, | - 


they also would be if pruned then. The mere dif- 
Serence in liability to injury, is no reason why we 
should prune then, rather than at a time when there 
is no liability from this cause; but is a reason why 
we should prune later. 

I understand pruning and trimming to be synony- 
mous, and either may mean the taking off of a late- 
ral limb, or the shortening-in of a shoot at the termi- 
nation of alimb. Iam of the opinion that very little 
injury can accrue to the tree, by taking off, or short- 
ening a shoot at any season. If judiciously per- 
formed I do not think any permanent harm will 
be likely to follow; yet in proportion to its age and 
size, the same objections lie against the shortening 
of a shoot, as the cutting off of alimb. By cutting 
off a lateral (pruning) when the tree is not in a con- 
dition to heal the wound, permanent and fatal injury 
may result. 

The injury comes from causes which act on the 
wound made by the knife, whether those causes be 
frosts or anything else. It is self-evident that the 
wound ought to commence to heal immediately after 
it is made ; both to retain a healthy state, and to be 
able to resist external injuries. 

This leads us to inquire whether the wound does 
commence to heal in February, March and April. 
Certainly not in February and March. Then from 
this consideration we ought not to prune at that 
time. 





| 

I will not further treat the subject negatively, by 
come now to note what I regard as positive evidence 
I have a young orchard in which I delight to spend 
my leisure hours, in watehing its progress and the 
habit of the trees, and cultivating it at all seasom 
of the year. I spend some time each spring in gah 
ing for others, and have opportunity to make obse, 
vation on the different treatment which trees » 
ceive ; and have myself practiced and recommenda 
pruning in June and later ; and in my judgment the 
following facts are established : 

1st. That when a limb is cut off before the grow. 
ing season begins, it will dry and die back where the 
cut is made, both the wood and the bark; not only 
from the action of “severe frosts,” but from light 
frosts, and from continued cold and wet, and from 
the severe and drying winds of spring. What 
thus loses while waiting for the growing season must 
be made up by the growth of new wood when that 
season arrives. Nature then undertakes to heal the 
wound by growing it over with this new wood; but 
much time will be lost before it will grow up from 
the point where life still remains between the bark 
and wood, to the place where it would be were you 
to make the cut in May or June, instead of February 
or March. 
2d. Where a limb is cut off before the growing 
season, and before or at the time of the spring flow 
of sap, the sap must come to the surface where cut, 
and there be evaporated or fermented, leaving the 
wood sour and lifeless, and liable soon to rot. It is 
an easy matter to tell by the appearance of the wood 
whether it was trimmed in winter and early spring, 
or in May and thereafter. 

In the first the wood turns black and is easily 
picked to pieces with the point of your knife. In 
the second it will -season hard and firm, and retain 
its natural color. 

I find that the first class do not readily heal over, 
and if large will rot before they can heal. 

But limbs when taken off in May, June, July and 
August, will begin immediately to send out a ring of 
new wood, just at the point where it is needed, and 
will thereby protect itself in the soonest possible pe 
riod from external harm. 

We should look to the nature and habits of our 
trees, in order to know when and how to do our 
work. It is a well-established principle that the 
most healthy formation of wood takes place in July 
and August; and the most vigorous growth is in 
June. June then, being the most vigorous growing 
period, and being succeeded by the most healthy 
wood forming period, must be the time to prune trees. 
At this time any injury to the tree is most speedily 
arrested and repaired. :' 

In June the whole bark may be taken from an ap- 
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pie tree, and yet the tree not appear to be injured 
thereby. 

[have taken off limbs as large as a man’s finger 
in June, and seen them entirely healed over the first 
season ; while those of the same size taken off three 
or four months earlier, would not heal until the 
second season. 

In cutting off limbs to graft them, below where a 
lateral had been cut (out of season,) I have found 
the wood black and lifeless, and traced the cause 
directly up to the place where the limb was taken 
off, dithough the scar had healed over. 

I have found them rotten and hollow, apparently 
from no other cause than that they were pruned ac- 
cording to the custom of our fathers, at a period 
when they could find most leisure to do it, and when 
they had no idea of the needless mischief they were 
doing. 

The questions—Why and how we should prune, I 
must defer for the present. E. D. Wricut. 

Pierpont, Ohio, 


THE APPLE TREE BORER. 


Eps. GENESEE FanMER: A correspondent, A. K., 
of the New York Observer, recommends boring a hole 
in the tree and putting in sulphur, and stopping it 
with wax, and says: “it is a certain remedy,” and 
“will not injure the tree.” Now, I have some 
confidence in the remedy, but I have always a suspi- 
cion of “ certain remedies” and medicines that “do 
no harm.” I have tried spirits of turpentine, though 
not without some fears that the remedy might be 
worse than the disease, as I know it will kill young, 
tender plants. I had a locust tree of some eight 
inches in diameter that was being eaten up with 
borers, and thinking that the disease would be 
fatal,and the remedy could be no worse, I took 
bitsof cotton and dipped them in turpentine, and 
crowded them into the holes with a stick, and as fast 
as new holes appeared, I served them the same way. 
The borers disappeared, and the tree is now healthy 
and sound; but at about the same time the locust 
borers which had before been quite common disap 
peared from the neighborhood. Did my remedy cure 
them all? 

Some years after I found a borer of another species 
in my apple trees. I stopped his holes the same way, 
and found almost invariably the next day a new hole 
higher up, after stopping which I seldom saw any 
more signs of them in that tree. I supposed that 
the worm was above his hole in the first application, 
and that he made a hole higher up either for exit or 
ventillation, and if for the latter, that the turpentine 
reached and killed him, but I never dissected a tree 
to ascertain. 

Now whethersulphur in this case will dono harm, 





I consider not so certain. True, it is a constituent of 
most plants ina very small proportion, and is used as 
a fertilizer, in gypsum, and it is possible that when 
fed pure and directly to the tree that no injury will 
ensue. Turpentine is composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen, two elements that enter largely into the com- 
position of all plants,and for that reason I should 
have less fear from it ; still I certainly would not ad- 
minister either to a healthy tree. 

The peach borer not being in the wood is not so 
easily reached with a liquid. I have found that 
driving a nail through or into the crown to be a 
pretty sure remedy for three or four years, but I 
should rather have preyentives if they can be found 
than,any of these remedies. 8. B. P. 

Muskegon, Mich., April, 1864, 


RAISING MINUTE SEEDS, 


M., J, BERKLEY, of the London Gardeners’ CO hron- 
tele, has the following suggestions on raising minute 
seeds : 

“A method has been suggested in the Wochens- 
chrift fur Gartneret und Pflanzenkunde for 1858, 
which we do not recollect having noticed before. 
The pots are filled with mold firmly pressed in, and 
made perfectly level at the top, leaving the edge 
projecting above the soil for about half an inch. 
The seed is then scattered over the mold, and gently 
pressed with some flat round surface, as the bottom 
of a flower pot. A piece of filtering paper is then 
cut of the size of the pressed surface and pierced 
with holes, so as to make it pervious to air, and the 
paper is kept moist from time to time with a fine 
rose. The surface of the soil in consequence is not 
disturbed, and the seed buried, while the paper can 
easily be lifted from time to time to see what pro- 
gress they have made, and may be turned on one 
side altogether as soon as the seedlings are well 
rooted. Plants with larger seeds, a8 for example 
stocks, it is said, may be sometimes raised advan- 


tageously in this manner.” 











Bg careful whet kinds of stocks you put your best 
fruits on. Don’t put Rome Beauty, Rawles’ Janet 
and Golden Pippin on crab stocks or seedlings of an 
inferior, sickly, bitter or rotten kind; your fine 
Italians, President, Alberge, Rareripe, &c., on little, 
gnarted, tasteless, deteriorated stocks. If color or 
size is objectionable—cross it. If the flavor does not 
suit—cross it. Put be cateful to unite two good 
things, and you will not be apt to be disappointed in 


your hopes. alia 


MANURE should never be placed in contact with 
the roots of a tree in setting it out, but old, finely 








pulverized earthy compost answers well. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


ADVICE TO FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


Take out-door exercise; work in the garden; hunt 
hen’s eggs; walk to the woods for wild flowers; visit 
your neighbors—anything for fresh air. 

House-work is undoubtedly good for the health; but 
the hoe and the rake are better still. Do not fear cold 
winds or hot sunshine for your complexion. Weer 
gloves and wide-brimmed hats, and having done your 
best for the protection of your good looks, work away 
cheerfully. The flowers which you will gather in July 
and through the rest of the season, will amply repay 
you for a good many freckles, some sunburn, and not 
a little tan. 

If there is no one to make a garden for you; make 
one for yourself. If a woman is really in earnest, the 
men around her must be very stubborn if she can not 
induce them to spend a few hours in helping her in 
anything she undertakes, 

It is too late now for very early peas, but not too 
late for marrowfats, tomatoes, radishes, celery, cauli- 
flowers, and many other summer vegetables. Sow 
them and hoe them yourself, and you will be astonished 
to find how good they will be when they come to the 
table. 

Almost all the annuals will grow finely if the seeds 
are sown now; and if the soil is fine and soft, and the 
soeds are not put in too deep, you can not fail to suc- 
ceed. Any earth can be made fine enough by working 
it over carefully, and then as soon as the plants appear 
hoe them quite often to kill the weeds and to keep the 
earth loose around them. All this requires labor, but 
then the labor soon becomes a pleasure; and perhaps, 
too, you may become as healthy as your grandmothers. 
Learn to prune and tie up grape vines. It is light and 
pleasant work, and is too often neglected. 

When the in-door work is not too hard, the women 
on a farm at this season have more leisure than the 
men; and as they also have a greater, love of order, to 
them naturally falls all the little matters which are gen- 
erally considered non-essentials. Much may be. done 
without causing too much fatigue, not only for orna- 
mentation, but also for real comfort. 

Good fruit and fresh vegetables are not to be despised, 
even by the most practical, and a few flowers will be 
fergiven for their sakes. 

If you will not try working in the garden, go out 
into the wodds, gather wild flowers, learn their names, 
their habits, and their haunts. Make a collection of 
mosses and liehens, and learn something of the wealth 
of beauty which Nature has showered around you. 
Learn to appreciate the pleasures which are near, and 
go cease to long for those beyond your reach. What is 
more glorious and inspiring than the woods in the 
early spring, with the soft carpet of fallen leaves, the 
sweet fragrance of the pine and the bursting buds, the 
sunlight dancing into the shadiest nooks and showing 
the shy wild flowers which are nestling there! You 
may object that wet feet and bedraggled skirts are sad 
alloys to such pleasure. But India-rubber boots are 











a 
easily procured, and a balmoral every one has; and 


with these mud and water are but trifles. 

Unasked advice is proverbially thrown aways dnt 
then every one gives it,and now and then it is good 
seed sown on good ground. LL 





How To Ovutwit THE Motu.—The following has 
more real virtue in it than any of the 80-called scarp. 
aways of the moth which lias yet met our eye, Only 
be careful that there are no,moths in the furs when put 
away, and it will be impossible for them to get in ff 
the necessary care is taken. But to the advice: Mog 
of our insects are very hardy, caring little for wind ang 
weather, and will never “die of aromatic pain.” We 
once packed some small skins in the center of a cask 
of tobacco leaves and stems, but the miller went there, 
deposited her eggs and the furs were ruined, This 
shows that they are not at all delicate and care nothing 
for tobacco. Expensive cedar closets are frequently 
constructed with the idea that the rather pleasant odor 
of the cedar is sufficiently disagreeable to the moth to 
keep her away from articles of clothing deposited ther, 
This isa mistake, The strongest instinct prompts the 
miller to seek the means of perpetuating its kind, and 
no trifling impediment will prevent it. But the presem 
vation of furs, or articles of clothing, is perfeetly 
simple, cheap and easy. Shake them well and tie them 
up in a cotton or linen bag, so that the miller can not 
possibly enter, and the articles will not be injured, 
though the bag is hung in a wood-house or garret, 
This is cheaper than to build cedar closets, and better 
than to fill the bed clothes and garments with the sick- 
ening odor of camphor, tobacco, or any other drug.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





GLUE FoR Reavy Use.—We find the following wm 
ceipt in the Farmer and Mechanic: To any quantity of 
glue use common whisky instead of water; put both 
together in a bottle, cork it tight and set it away for 
three or four days, when it will be fit for use without 
the application of heat. Glue thus prepared will keep 
for years, and it is at all times fit for use, except in very 
cold weather, when it should be set in warm water be 
fore using. To obviate the difficulty of the stopper 
getting tight by the glue drying in the mouth of the 
vessel, use a tin vessel with the cover fitted tight to the 
outside, to prevent the escape of the spirit by evapom- 
tion. A strong solution of isinglass, made in the same 
manner, is an excellent cement for leather. 

To MAKE Pega Sovup.—To four quarts of water, putin 
one quart of split peas, three slices of lean bacon, (or 
a ham bone if at hand,) and some roast beef bones, one 
head of celery, one turnip, and two carrots, cut into 
small pieces, a little salt and pepper; let all these sim 
mer gently until the quantity is reduced to two quarts. 
Run it through a cullender, with a wooden spoon, mix 
a little flour in water, and boil it well with the soup, and 
slice in another head of celery, adding cayenne pepper, 
and a little more salt. Fry slices of bread in some but 
ter until they assume a light brown color, cut them ipto 
small squares, and hand them with the soup, as well 98 
a small dishful of powdered dried sage. 
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Miscellaneous, 


= 
A LOCK OF FLAXEN HAIR. 











I have « lock of flaxen hair, 
Wrapt in a tiny fold; 
*Tis hoarded with a miser’s care, 
‘Tis dearer far than gold. 
To other eyes of little worth, 
Yet precious unto mine; 
For once, dear child, in life and health, 
It was a lock of thine. 


The numbered hours pass slowly by; 
Days, weeks, and moprths depart, 
Yet still the vacant place remains 
Unchanged within the heart; 
The loneliness is still the same, 
The same great want is there, 
While memory loves te brood upon 
The simple leck of hair. 


The cold winds seem to sigh more loud, 
When shades of evening fall, 
The clock with more impressive sound 
Ticks louder on the wall; 
For now ne artless words I hear, 
No smiling face I see; 
No tones of childish mirth break forth, 
So dear to home and me, 


‘Tis past—'tis gone—like some strange dream 
That lingers with the mind; 

Some pleasant scene of happiness 

* ‘The heart hath left behind; 

An atom from the fading dust, 
A relic of the past, 

That tells of transient hopes and joys, 
Of things that could not last. 


°*Tis dll that now remains of thee, 
Light of our home and hearth; 

While sadly pass the silent hours, 
And dark the days come forth, 

Yet still | keep it for thy sake, 
And guard it with fond care; 

And oft I view, with throbbing heart, 
Thy simple lock of hair, 








PROFESSOR ‘JOHNSON was one day lecturing before the 
students on mineralogy. He had before him a number 
of specimens of various sorts to illustrate the subject, 
when a rougish student, for sport, slily slipped a picce 
of brick among the stones. The professor was taking 
up the stones one after the other, and naming them. 
“This,” he said, ‘- isa piece of granite, this is felspar,”’ 
&. Presently he came to the brickbat. Without be- 
traying any surprise, or even changing the tone of his 
voice, “ This,’ he said, holding it up, “is a piece of 
impudence.”’ 





A YORKSHIERMAN, On a railway platform, had Baron 
Macaulay pointed out to his notice; and upon it being 
explained to him that the Baron was an author, who 
was formerly known as Mr. Macaulay, he thus put him 
to his astonishment: ‘*That’s Measter Micowly, the 
owther, is it now? Well, I awlas thought they looked 
pale and seedy and out of elbows: but that chap’s gout 
a hat, an’ he’s so weel dressed to—dang it, I shud niver 
taken him for an owther.”’ 





MrwuEeER Von Dunck attended court at New York 
to get excused from the jury-box. “TI can’t unsthand 
goot Englese,”” quoth Meinheer. ‘‘ What did he say?” 
asked the judge. ‘‘I can’t unsthand goot Englese,” 
repeated the Dutchman, ‘‘ Take your seat,” cried the 
judge, “take your seat. That’s no excuse; you need 
not be alarmed, as you are not likely to hear any.” 


THE EGG A MINIATURE UNIVERSE. 





Tue following remarkable passage occurs in Prof 
Agassiz’s ‘‘ Methods of Study in Natural History :”’ 

‘One can hardly conceive the beauty of the egg.as 
seen threugh the microscope at thfs period of tts 
growth, when the whole yolk is divided, with the dark 
granules on one side; ‘while the other side, where the 
transparent hale of the vesicle is seen, is brilliant with 
light. With the growth of the egg these granules en- 
large, become more distinct, and under the microscope 
some of them appear to be hollow. They are not 
round in form, but rather irregular, and under the 
effect ef light they are exceedingly brilliant. Presently, 
instead of being scattered equally over the space they 
occupy, they form clusters—constellations, ‘as it were— 
and between these clusters are clear spaces, produced 
by the ceparation ‘of the albumen from the oil. At this 
period of its growth there is a wonderful resemblance 
between the appearance of the egg, as seen under the 
microscope, and the firmament with the celestial bodies. 
The little clusters or constellations are equally divided, 
Here and there they are two by two like double stars, 
or sometimes in threes, or fives, or in sevens, recalling 
the Pleiades; and the clear albuminous tracts between 
are like the empty spaces separating the stars. This is 
simply true that such is the actual appearance of the 
yolk at this time; and the idea can not but suggest 
itself to the mind, that the thoughts which have been 
embodied in the universe, are recalled here within the 
little egg, presenting a miniature diagram of the firma- 
ment. This is one of the first changes of the yolk, 
ending by forming regular clusters, with a sort of net- 
work of albumen between, and then this phase of the 
growth is complete ” 





Pustic Bustness: AN Aproit Trick.—A story is 
told of a King of France who told his:Minister that 
complaints of justice deferred had become so clamor- 
ous that he was determined for the future to look into 
the affairs of the State himself. Next morning his 
+ Majesty, looking from his bedroom window, saw six 
huge wagons, from which bundles of papers, duly red- 
taped and ticketed, were being discharged. On asking 
the Minister who accompanied the papers what this 
meant, the reply was that those wagons contained a 
small installment—the rest were to follow—of the pa- 
pers which his Majesty, in following out his praisewor- 
thy determination to attend to business himself, would 
require to examine. The King countermanded the 
wagons, and the Minister, as before, was left to manage 
the State as seemed to him best. ' 





CuryjsTMas in Australia is kept in the open air, The 
people amuse themselves with boating, sailing, attend- 
ing out-door concerts and appearing at flower shows, 
not forgetting cool drinks, 





An army chaplain, preaching to his soldiers, ex- 
claimed: “If God be with us, who can be against us?” 
“ Jeff. Davis and the devil!” promptly exclaimed one 





of the boys. 
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Half Volume of the Genesee Farmer. 





_  Wrra the July number will commence a half volume 
of the Genesge Farmer. It will be a good time for 
our friends to increase the circulation of the paper. 
We have concluded not te adyance our rates at present. 
We are tryifg to make a good, practical agricultural 
and horticultural journal. There never was a time 
when an improved system of farming and an increase 
in our agricultural products were so important as at 
present. 

Are we wrong in assuming that the increased circula- 
tion of such papers as the GENESEE FARMER would 
tend to favor such a result? To all who are willing to 
increase the circulation of the FarMEeR we have a 
special request to make : 

GET US AT LEAST ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

Ask the first farmer you meet to take the paper for 
the coming half year. It will cost you little trouble; 
he will not regret taking the paper, and you will in this 
way do us a favor which will be fully appreciated. 

Our terms for the coming half volume will be: 


I ined ideal onan atcha thle comamuaanbieien 2 00 
i <ccstiwanbdocshabee'seenbeneuseesstenses . 


These rates are so low that we can not afford to offer 
any prize to those getting up the club. We deem this 
unnecessary, as our appeal is to those who are willing 
to make a little effort to increase our circulation from 
a love of the cause, 

For large clubs we offer the following prizes. 

For sixteen subscribers at twenty-five cents each for 
the half volume, we will send, prepaid by return mail, 
a copy of Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book. 

For twenty-four subscribers we will send, prepaid by 
return mail, a copy of Emerson & Flint’s new book, 
The Manual of Agriculture. 

The half volume commences with the July number, 
but all who subscribe at this time will receive the June 
number free—or seven months for the half year. We 
need hardly say that at the present high price of ma- 
terials we make nothing on the paper at these rates; 
but we are very anxious to increase the circulation and 
influence of the GENESEE FaRMER. 

Let all.our friends see what they can do for us at this 


time, 
———* <a> —__—- 


Agricultural Fairs, 





WE should feel obliged to the Secretaries of the vari- 
ous Agricultural Societies in the United States and 
Canadas if they would inform us at what time their 
next Fairs are to be held. We wish to publish as com- 
plete a list as possible. 


= 
Notes on the Weather from March 15th jt 
April 16th, 1864, 





Tue last half of March gave a mean temperature of 


| 80°, or 4° colder than the first half. This has occurng 


five times before in twenty-eight years, In 1844 the 
temperature of the first half was 6° above that of the 
last half; and in 1854 the first half was very 
(40.2°), and the last 27.4°, giving the difference of near 
13°, The average temperature of the two for twentp 
seven years is 30° and 84.5°. 

The average heat of the month is 31.9", not one-thing 
of a degree below the general average of the month, 
The greatest heat of the last half was 54°, on the 25th, 
and the least 7°, on the 21st. 

Water fallen in the month, 8.44 inches, which is con. 
siderably above the ‘mean of March, 2.03 inches. The 
amount of water this year to April Ist is 7.53 inches, 
und the average for that time is 7.38. The rain and wet 
snow of the last two days of March gave 1.10 inch of 
water. 

Eben Meriam, of Brooklyn Heights, distinguished for 
his meteorological observations, died on the 19th. 

Aprit.—The first half has not been very pleasant, 
The general average of temperature for this half is 
40.9°, which is 1.3° below the mean of the present, 42.2", 

The soft maples have put forth their flowers, and the 
crocuses have been as early as usual, The Zionwort, 
Hepatica, is fully in blossom, and the heads of the 
Skunk cabbage are covered with maturing fruit. Grass 
begins to start. The air is cool, but the buds of the 
peach are swelling, and the prospect for the fruits so 
far fair. 

The water fallen in this fortnight is about the average. 
Repeated storms of rain on the Potomac have made 
very unpleasant times for our soldiers. 
2+ - 

Tobacco for the Cut-Worm, 








W. Burcuer, of Galesburg, Ill, writes the Prairie 
Farmer that some years ago the cut-worm destroyed 
nearly all his young cabbage plants, He planted and 
replanted, and applied ashes, lime, salt, cow manure, 
hen droppings and everything else he could think of, 
but all to no purpose. He then took half a pound of 
tobacco and put it in a pail of hot water, and when 
cold put a little on each plant as he pricked them ont. 
The remedy was perfect. He has adopted the same 
plan every year since, and has not lost a single plant 


from the cut-worm. 
——*+>ro———— 


Pittsburg Sanitary Fair. 





A Sanitary Farr is to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., for 
which coniributions of live stock and farm products 
are solicited. The Secretary of the Committee of the 
Agricultural Department, J. T. F. Wright, sends us 4 
circular, which says that the Allegheny County Agrt 
cultural Society has authorized the committee to offer 
the handsome premium of $500 to the Agricultural 
Society, or the contributors of the county, which shall 
donate to the Fair the largest amount, in value, of live 
stock. Allegheny county is not to be a competitor for 





the premium. 
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—_” 
“Fen Acres Enough.” * 





{Tue name of the author of this interesting little 
gorkisnot given. For forty years he lived in Piiladel- 
Commencing life without a dollar, by dint of close 
epplication to business, and by avoiding taverns and 
oyster-houses, theatres, and fashionable tailors, he man- 
aged to save & few hundred dollars, married and went 
foto business. ‘In this he was moderately successful. 
The crisis of 1837, however, nearly ruined him, but he 
kept straggling along throygh the next five succeeding 
of hard times. He was obliged to “ give notes,” 

snd though his property had cost him much more than 
he owed, yet at a forced sale no one would haye given 
more than half ite value. “Hence,” he says, “I 
struggled on through that exhausting crisis, haunted 
by perpetual fears of being dishonored at bank—lying 
down at night, not to peaceful slumbers, but to dream 
of fresh expedients to preserve my credit for to-mor- 

” 

Ee length he determined to leave the city, and turn 
his attention to farming. He sold hie business, and 
efter paying all his debts had $2,000 left. He purchased 
‘gemall place in New Jersey, of eleven acres, for $1,000, 
and bid adieu to the city. One acre was in clover, and 
another was occupied with the house and garden. This 
left him nine acres for general fruit and vegetable cul- 
tare. He hired it plowed and subsoiled, going down 


_twentyinches. He thinks if he could have plowed two 


fect deep it would have been all the better! He laid out 
$200 in the purchase of well-rotted barn-yard manure, 
and put it on the nine acres. He then set out six acres 
of peach trees, eighteen feet apart each way, or 134 to 
theacre.’ These would not be in the way of other crops, 
and in three years would be likely to yield a good re- 
tar. 

He has a'relative in Ohio who has a peach orchard of 
deren acres, which has yielded him $5,000, in a single 
season, while peaches were selling in Cincinnati at 25 
centga bushel. He. did not, however, sell his for that 
price. He received $2 a bushel more readily than his 
neighbors got 25 cents for the same variety of peaches. 
This result was accomplished by thinning the fruit. He 
determined to adopt the same practice on the old trees 
which he found on the place. When the young peaches 
were as large as hickory nuts he began the operation of 
removing all the smallest and of thinning out unspar- 
ingly wherever they were excessively crowded. After 
going over five trees he brought a bucket full of the 
expurgated peaches to his wife for exhibition. She 
seemed panic stricken at the sight, protesting that they 
would have no peaches that season. She reminded him 
of his weakness for pies, and pleaded so eloquently that 
the other trees should not be stripped that he was in- 
duced to desist. Thus five were thinned, and five left 
untouched. The result was that the peachés on the 
five denuded trees grew yastly larger and finer than 
those on the other five. The peaches from those five 
trees were sent to market and netted $41, while the fruit 
from the other five netted only $17, and those used in 





*Txw Acres Exoven: o Practicel Treatise for the Million. 
Showing how a very small farm may be made to keep a very 
large fanily. New York: James Miller, 


the family, from the same trees, estimated at the same 
rates were worth $9, making on those five a difference 
of $15 in favor of thinning, One of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the work is his account of his war with 
the weeds. The quick warm soil of New Jersey is par- 
ticularly infested with them. In June he found every 
inch of his plowed land in’a fair way of being smoth- 
ered by them, Every variety was represented. It 
seemed as if the whole township had concentrated its 
wealth of weeds upon his premises. He tried one week 
to overcome them with the cultivator, but made little 
headway. He then bought a “regular horse weeder,” 
which cut them down rapidly and effectually, but in the 
meantime others were growing up in the rows and 
corners, and by-places, where nothing but the hoe 
could reach them. ‘Several neighboring farmers,’’ 
he says, ‘‘who had doubtless counted on this state of 
things came along about the time that they supposed 
my hands would be full, looked over the fence at my 
courageous ohslaught, and called out: “It’s of no use, 
you can’t kill the weeds.” Such was alsq the opinion 
of his Dutch boy Dick whom he hired to help him, A 
week’s labor left a most encouraging mark upon the 
ground, 

“T congratulated myself upon our success,” he says, 
“and inquired of Dick if he did not think that we had 
got ahead of the enemy now?” This was ona Saturday 
evening. Dick looked up at the sky, which was then 
black and showery, with a warm south wind blowing, 
and a broad laugh came over his features as he replied, 
“This will do till next time.” 

That night a powerful rain fell, with a warm sultry 
wind. Monday morning came with a hot clear sun, an@ 
under the combined stimulating power of rain and 
heat, a new generation of weeds had started into life, 
quite as numerous as those just overcome. Dick pro- 
tested that it was impossible to get weeds out of Jersey 
ground. He admitted they were nuisances, but so were 
musketoes, and as neither in his opinion did any great 
harm he thought it not worth while to spend much time 
or money in endeavoring to get rid of them. 

He continued to fight weeds that year, and did not 
allow a single one to go to seed. The next year he 
found his land quite clean, 

Everything that he had planted grew with surprising 
luxuriance, It was an illustration of the value of thor- 
ough culture—so striking that even Dick was almust 
convinced of its advantages. 

His profits the first year amounted to $336, derived 
principally from the sale of the Lawton blackberry 
plants which he happened to have. The next year 
showed a better result—the profits amounting to 
$1,025. His most profitable crop was his six acres of 
strawberries planted among his peach trees. He got 
5,360 quarts, averaging 16 cents per quart net, or $857.60 
for the whole. 

He had never done better than this in the city, and 
had never been so happy in his life. The third year his 
receipts were $2,133.08. Expenses $806.06—leaving a net 
profit of $1,327.02. This is a profit of nearly $130 per 
acre. The ground was crowded to its utmost capacity, 





and cultivated with unflagging industry and care. 
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He closes with a chapter recommending the thorough; I Nnoticep in your Jariuary number a new 

















cultivation of a few acres at the East, rather than the | Called “Royal Ash-Leafed,” and would like ae 
. a hi y Thi procure for me about one dozen; also the same 
indifferent cultivation of a large areaat the West. is| ber of “Early Cottage” and “Early June” 
chapter has somewhat the tone of an advertisement of ~~. a eatthastilinianete all sepe, 
Te raev ls : ; a n the editorial o e same number I n 
cheap New Jersey land, but, be this as it may, Our au-| . ommend peas for horses. Which are the best hae | 
thor has written quite an interesting book. to sow ?—Wa. C. MonrcomeErt, Watsontown, Pa, 
0 oe We cannot procure the Ash-Leaf Kidney or the Early 
Inquiries and Answers. Cottage in this city. Perhaps some of our Teadery 
have them. 


( Wa. Cranston.)—The Fluke is an English potato. The most productive field pea is the common White 
It was introduced into this section some eight or nine | Creeper. They can be obfained in the seed stores here 
years ago, and is now extensively grown. It yields | for $1.25 per bushel. 
well, and is of excellent quality. The Fluke was raised in Te the Feb meret 

sale w the February number of your valuable T 

1841 from a seed-bail bya Lancashire man named John an article on butter-making by “ M. 8. B.,’ mh 
Turner. He sowed the seed in his little garden, and | [ thought it to be a very sensible and useful article 
the Fluke was the result. He never received any pecu- re ge | — god, —. ideas in regard-to 
: as ‘de co strict cleanliness. am unable to see why ‘ " 
niary benefit from the sale of the potato, but some! churning will produce better butter then cane 
liberal gentlemen subscribed $600 to purchase an/ churning, or why a little different motion in se rating 
annuity for him. He did not live long to enjoy it, the globules produces decidedly better butter, erhaps 
. sag: - " seiaailiialel the construction of the two churns, which is usually 
having died in 1854 at the age of seventy-two. very different—the crank churn generally having a zine 

The Fluke is one of the most popular potatoes in| lining, while the dash churn seldom, if ever, does— 
England, and is said to command the highest price in produces more difference than anything else. What I 

mean is, that a person ought to be more particular in 
the London market. wating a a wood. And here is the idea of 
; cleanliness brought up again. But Iam open toe 

Ditcixxe PLow.—In answer to an inquiry made by 4/ yiction. Will your worthy contributor slales exp in 

subscriber of Mercersburg, Pa., as to who has got the | and oblige An InQuinixe Mino, 


best ditching, and what, it will cost for stone drawing WI some one through the Furmer inform me what 

instead of tile. I am @quainted with many, but think | will kill bugs in peas. Last year I tried boiling water 

the Bartlett ditching plow the best and cheapest there and lime, which did not seem to have any effect. Just 
: ; 7 as lively after the operation as before. 

is before tue public. They are made of wroughtiron| What variety of peas are most successful against the 

and steel, and braced firm, sufficiently substantial for | bug? Ihave tried various kinds, the last of which were 

the most stubborn soil, adjustable to different width of the Red or Sugar pea, and have failed in all.—L. Waieuz, 


ditch, sold for $25 00, delivered on the boat or cars. a 
They can be had by addressing A. J. Bartlett, Kendaia, - THE ain st = me» attracting muh ie 
_ a a on in this neighborhood, an am sure some g ar- 
Seneca county, N.Y. The cuss of a stone drain is not ticles on the growth and managemeyt of small fruits, 
more than for tile.--R. 8. Wrmcox, Geneva, N. Y. and more especially-the grape, would be of much use to 
us.—M. B. Snyper, Brighton, Jowa, . 
Can you tell me where to get a good butter-worker?| Will some of our experienced cultivators furnish the 
I have lately gone into the country, and find that but- a : 9 
ter-making is quite laborious—enough so to need the desired articles ! ; 
help of machines. If there is any butter-worker equal . ~_ 
to Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing machine I should like ee Sey method of salting stock is to 
to get it.—E. R. P. ; a salt-barrel and place it in the corner of the 
: . ’ yard, securing it with three stakes. Put in salt as often 
We should be sincerely glad to oblige our lady cor-| as necessary, adding one-third unleached ashes for sum- 
respondent, but we do not know where a good butter- | Mer use, and alittle sulphur for winter. This keeps the 


‘ animals free ice 2 3. —N enesee 
worker can be obtained. We have seen them frequently county em lice and bad humors.—N. N., Ger 
Lae a 


at the different Fairs, but do not recollect the names ——— + +> « —___ 


‘ 


of the manufacturers. Large Clover. 











How much ruta baga seed is required per acre, and A correspondent at Mercersburg, Pa., writes us in 
where can it be obtained*?--Levi WILLEY, Union Muls, Pu. | reference to the remarks in the last number of the 

If your land is in good order, one pound per acre is} Farmer in regard to the large or pea-vine clover, That 
sufficient. But it is better to sow too much than too / 9 few years ago his father raised it, and found that it 
little on account of the ravages of the turnip beetle, or} produced more fodder than the small kind. It is also 
fly. Sow in drills 24¢ feet apart, and when the plants | softer, and horses eat it better. He thinks it better for 
are in the rough leaf, then thin out with the hoe, leaving | plowing under than the common clover. Some farmers 
single plant every 15 inches in the row. It is useless | jn his neighborhood raise the seed, by pasturing a field 
to attempt to raise ruta bagas without thinning them | tj! June, and then Jet the clover grow up, but he thinks 





oat in this way. it better to let a first crop go to seed. 
The seed can be obtained from J. M. Thorburn & Co., ————__0~> + 
15 John street, New York. ; Deferred. 








(Henry Emmons.)—The California potato is not a| We are compelled to omit several communications 
table variety. It is useful on account of its great size | intended for this number. They shall appear next 
and productiveness to plant for stock and for the man-| month. We should feel much obliged if our corre 
ufacture of starch. You can obtain it in this city. spondents would write earlier. 














s the 


_ through the summer. 
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The Markets. 
OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, ; 
Rocurster, N. Y., April 27, 1564. 
Qntce our last report there has been’ great fluctuations in the 
of Gold. It one day “touched” 190, but soon fell back to 
3M. Itis now 180. Of conrse the Grain market was similarly 
sflected. 

There was great excitement in the Wool trade, becoming more 
tntense a8 the price of Gold advanced. Buyers entered the mar- 
ket with a determination to purchase at any price. Some lots 
@osnged hands at an advance of 15c. Dd! 

Qn the whole, however, the advance in Wool is not equal to the 
givance in Gold, and it is not improbable that high figures will be 
@tained for the forthcoming clip. 

In England, last year, Wool was higher than it had been for 
many years, but the prospects now are that it will be still higher 
fhe presert season. Already buyers are in the market, purchas- 
ing fleeces of fat sheep, at prices ranging from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. @ 
D, The latter price is equal to 60c, of our money in Gold. 
With Gold at 180 this 60 cents is equal to $1.08 in paper money! 
In other words, Wool is now selling in England at $1.08 @ b— 
god this, be it remembered, is coarse Wool. 

Naw Yorx Carrie Marxet.—The price of first quality Beeves 
fs higher than ever before known. At the last New York Cattle 
market 14 Bullocks were sold at $186 @ head, which, the 7ribune 
dates, was “estimated by disinterested parties equal to 17g. @ 
Det!” 

The same paper remarks: “The extraordinary high rates lately 
qurrent, have tempted owners of some very rough stock, to send 
ft, decidedly not fat, and we have reason to fear will drain the 
country of Store Cattle, so that in future the price will hold 
higher than it has for several previous years. The high pricos 
have already seriously affected farmers in this vicinity, who de- 
pended upon buying Cattle in this market in April to graze 
Many will be quite unable to get a sup- 
ply, not daring to venture upon such high prices as prevail here 

” 

Milch Cows have again advanced. Cows that would not sell 
readily a few months since at $85@40, are now worth $50@60, 
and it is difficult to find a good family Cow with young Calf at 
less than $75. 

Bheep are very active. Prices range from llc. to 12ic. B Db 
live weight—“the highest price ever known.” Very few young 
Lambs were in market, and commanded “fabulous prices”"—say 


11@%e. B D. ; 


Hogs bring from 83¢ to 93¢c. @ D live weight, 
od 


Special Notices. 


Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime.—Mr. Cox has re- 
ceived the following letter from the Reverend Mr, Parrxgav, of 


Bishop's Palace, Montreal; 
Mowrerat, March 2nd, 1864, 

8m: Having been appointed Superintendent, last spring, of 
the Garden attached to the Bishop's Palace, Montreal, I applied to 
our esteemed Secdsman, Mr. Evans, for 8 few pounds of Cox's 
SursrPnospHaTe OF Lrxe, in order to judge personally of its fer- 
tilizing effects as a manure, and to satisfy myself whether it 
really deserved the high reputation in which it was commonly 
held [I generally distrust the reliability of widely-advertised 
#ticles.] But now, Sir, I deem it my duty to assure you that the 
success of the Superphosphate greatly exceeded my anticipations, 
and that I believe it to be euperior even to its reputation. I 
planted a piece of very dry, hard and barren land with potatoes 
and Indian corn, manuring a portion with stable compost, another 
portion with common kitchen salt, and the remainder with the 
Superphosphate of Lime. Thecrop gathered from the plot ma- 
nured with this latter substance was far more abundant, and was 
taken out of the ground fully ten days earlier than the crops ma- 





with equal success on onions, cabbages, beans and peas. The Su- 
perphosphate of Lime, in my opinion, is one of the most power- 
ful and economical fertilizers known for the cultivation of gar 
dens. It does not force all sorts of noxious weeds into existence 
like stable manure, but, on the contrary, imparts rapidity of 
growth and vigor to the useful herbs. I can-not recommend it 
toc highly to gardeners and others, convinced as I am that they 
will be well pleased with it, P 

Allow me to thank you, Sir, for the powerful fertilizer you sent | 
me, and believe me to be, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
T. V. PAPINEAU, Priest 
t=" Sold by ANDREW COE at Monireal and Toronto, and by 


- | Agents in all of the principal towns in Canada. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches,—This Universal 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections now stands 
the first in public favor and confidence; this result has been ao 
quired by a test of thirteen years. Its merit*and extensive use 
has caused the Troches to be counterfeited, and we would caution 
purchasers to be on their guard againet worthless imitations, 


Mr. Editor: If your readers want Strawberry or other 
small fruit planta, of best quality and variety, cheap, let them 











apply for priced list to E. WILLIAMS, 
Montelsir, New Jersey. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genzsez Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
4 MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTIOULTURR, 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 

Terms—Ixvanias.y 1 Apvance—Soventy-five cents a year; 
six copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 

Postmasters and all Friends of Rural Improvement are re 
spectfually solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 


Subscription money may be sent at our risk. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 











OODRICHE’S GARNET CHILI POTATO 
FOR SALE.—Price, $3 barrel, delivered at railroad. 
myit* 3B. F. MoM , Conesus Center, Liv. co., N. ¥. 


9 MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and exam 
or ten samples sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for 
by RK. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. my'64-ly 


$80 PER MONTH !—AGENTS WANTED ax 








EVERY TOWN. It is something new and of 
value. For particulars ea Et ae, 
my2t* J. 8. PARDEE, Binghampton, N, Y. 


A MONTH—Acents wanted to sell Sewing Machines, 
75D We —er a commission on all machines sold, or em- 
6 





nts who work for the above wages and all ¢: 
Paid. Address, D. B. HEREINTON & 00. 
my4t* Detroit, Mi 





INVENTORS AND PATENTEES—lnventions 
Examinep and opinions given without charge, Patents On- 
TAINED; Patents Re-issuzp; Patents Exrenpep. No charge for 
rejected cases unless successful, J. FRASER & CO., 
Western New York Patent Agency, 
ap2t Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y.° 


TO FARMERS! 

RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 

B X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 

Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. 

(2 Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacco Feftilizer, Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 
of Tobacco, with Lilustrations, can be had by addressing the um 
dersigned. WM. L. B LEY. 








‘bared with compost and salt. I have used the Superphosphate 


7B Highest Cash prices paid for Bones, wy 
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Sore Throat, CARDEN SEEDS FOR i864. 


Jough. ¥ CATALOGUE, embracing over Two Hv 
7 Id M of Fresh and Pure Garden Seed, ar an Varletieg 
And similar troubles, if peed to result in serious | 1) OW}, selcing at now ready, and will forwarded c a 
Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic affections, oftentimes in- applicants, My Catalogue contains many new ant 


— les not usually found in seed catalogues. 
6 the original introducer of the Hubbard Sq Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, and other choice vegetables, I invite the 
ronage of the publie, JAMES J. H GREGORY 
ap2t Marblehead, Mass, 


vom Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


are compounded so as to reach directly the seat of the disease 











and give almost instant relief. . mylt ——s 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 
Maryland Farms for Sale, UR SEED CATALOGUE for 1864, containing, in additic 
\ TE have for sale over Two, Hundred FARMS in this State, the old, a list of all the new varieties and novelties tte 
‘Y of as beautiful and productive land as ever the sun shone | season, both of home and foreign production, is now ready, ang 


will be forwarded to any address upon receipt of a three 
— 5 Sa man ae ints in regard to the culth 
vation owers and v. making it usble Hand 
Book to every lover of the garden. Address. er : 
mh8t McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass, 


Se 
MPROVED STOCK FOR SALE-—I desire to a. 
minish my stock, and will sell low some su 


upon, having access by railroads, steamboats and turnpikes, 
These Farms, in many instances, can be bought for less than 
the improvements upon them cost, in consequence of the change 
from slave to free labor. 
As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of the lands of 
this State. bogies ‘by letter will be p answered, 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., Real Estate Brokers, 








ap3t Baltimore City, Md. rior Lucanss 
Sueep, a few very fine BLoop Maggs, (Morgans, Black 
. PEAS—-PEAS. 4 Hambletunians,) and Cots, from one { four years OM Ona 
HAVE now : hand and offer for sale at the Genesee Seed | of very beautiful four-year old Buack Hawx Srauuoys, 1) 
Store, 17 Sodth St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y., hands, jet black color, closely matched and of extraordinary sty 
25 bushels Canada Creeper Peas; and promise of speed. Price, $900 for the pair, or $500 eqch, 


200 bushels Black-eye Marrow Peas: 

100 bushels Missouri Marrow Peas; 
75 bushels Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas; 
50 bushels Karly Washington Peas; 
10 bushels Early Daniel O'Rourke Peas; 
10 bushels Victoria Marrow Peas; 


sepera 
Catalogues with deseriptions sent when requested. 


my2t H. L. SHIELDS, Bennington, Vt 
TIMOTHY SEED. 

All of the very best quality grown in Canada. 

mylt * . wha J. RAPALJE. I 


HAVE now-in store and for sale to the trade or farmers, 
200 bushels Illinois Rapt Timothy Seed; 
shard 
AMMONIATED PACIFIC CUANO. , 
A REAL GUANO, containing from 70 to 80 per cent. of phos- 
process a large per centage of actual ammonia, so fixed that itcan 


50 bushels Kentucky Grass Seed; 
oe bushels Kentucky Blue Grass Seed; 
phate of lime, to which has been added by a chemical 
at evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to any other fer- 
zer. 


ushels Kentucky Red Top Grass Seed. 
J. RAPALJE, 
Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pamphlets with copies of analyses by Drs. Jackson, Massa- 
chusetts State Assayer, and Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimo- 
nials from scientific agriculturists showing its value, can be ob- 


myit 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
HAVE now ready for delivery a large and select stock of 
tained from J. O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
mhét 87 Wall street, New York. 
If you wish for 


I Flower Seeds, warranted just as good as those sold by 
denen dadaatnnaenteie hae 
FRUIT BASKETS. 
™ all interested in the berry trade we say: 
convenience in picking, preserving, transporting or showing 
off small fruits, procure our 


I will send twenty-five papers, all good kinds by = J ad 
Improved, Durable and Stylish Fruit Basket. 


paid, to all applicants for Onz Dottar. J. 
myit 
Being low, large across.the top, and airy, our Baskets are more 


17 8. St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y, 
IMPROVED PATENT 

completely adapted to the wants of the trade than any other 

form or kind known or used in the American market. 


Hay, Straw & Fodder Cutter. 
For Circular of Description and Price of Baskets and Crates, 

















NEXCELLED FOR SIMPLICITY AND SPEED OF CUT- 
ting. Send for descriptive Circular, and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Agricultural Ip) t Manufa 





myit Philadelphia, Pa, 








dress A. BEECHER & SONS, FISHER’S IMPROVED 
myit Vewic cu | HAND LAWN MOWER. 
FLOWERS FOR THE CARDEN. IMPLE, CHEAP AND CONVENIENT. Send for 
IE SUBSCRIBER has for sale a choice lot of tive Circular, and address WM. L. BOYER & BRO,, 
Plants, such as Verbenas, Dahlias, Geraniums, Pensees, Agricultural Implement Manufactory 
Fuchsias, Feverfew, Salvias, Carnation and Picottee Pinks, and mylt P Philsdelphia, Pa 





all such plants as are kept at a first-class Florist’s establishment, 
which he offers in young, thrifty plants at $1.50 per dozen. 


Also, Giant Asparagus Roots, and all the best kinds of Straw- BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, ILL. 


ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered—§$9) 





berry plants at r hundred, Address ' 
7P op A. MIELLEZ, Belle-Vue Garden, to $60 per 1000, Also, Pears, Grapes, Small Fruits, 
myit Springfield, Mass. with general assortment Ornamentals, Nursery Stocks, &c— 
= 30,000 Tulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, é&e. Plant in fall. Send 
red stamp for catalogue, ¥. K. PHENIX, 
oc8t Bloomington, Ih 


ARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS of every variety, 
choice and reliable. 





Farm any Garpew Iupcements of all kinds 
Gvano, Bons Dust and othér fertilizers. 
Piants, Teas, Roots, &., for sale at low prices by 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 
Union Agricultural Warehouse, 





my2t 23 Fulton street, New York. 
CHOICE TOBACCO SEED. 
TE offer for sale Seed of a very choice Tobacco. Its value 


may be judged from the fact it has been pronounced by a 
competent Tobacconist, SUPERIOR FOR WRAPPKRS TO THE FAMOUS 
Connecticut Sesp Laay, Applicants per mail supplied at One 
Dollar per ounce, D. LANDRETH + SON, 

Seed and Implement Warehouse, 


mylt 21. and 23 South 6th st., Philadelphia. 





ALBA. 





White or Hedge Willow for Sale, 


UTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of suitable 





len at @1 per 100 or $5 per 1000. Warranted true SaLix 
-” mh D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
[ Price $2.25 per thousand,] 
F THE LEBANON YELLOW OR NANSEMOND variety. 
These plants will be packed in boxes of five and ten thow 
sand each, so a8 to travel with safety ten days, Grown by 
my6t F. A. SCHWILL & BRO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


PREMIUM.:FARM CRIST: MILL. 
DAPTED FOR HORSE POWER, Simple and cheap. Send 
for descriptive Circular, and address 
Agrlealtural Implement Manutetory 
mplement Manu: A 
mylt 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PICS. 
ROGENY OF HOGS that have taken State and United 
State Premiums sent by express to all parts of the Untted 


States, Canada, Cuba and South America, in pairs, not akin. 
Adress N. P BOYER & 00s 


Coatesville, Chester county. Pena. 
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REMINGTONS & CO, 


ition, Herkimer County, New York, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


sSTEEL PLOWS, 

STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH, 

STEEL SHOVEL PLOW BLADES, 
FLANDER’S 


Patent Adjustable Grain Cradle, 





MYER’S PATENT 
HORSE HAY ELEVATOR, 


PERRY'S 
PATENT HORSE POWER, 


AND 


Agricultural Implements Generally. 


The Cradie Elevator and Horse Plow 
Heve been lately added to our list, but have been selected from 
the great number and style of Implements now before the public 
= best in use, and we doubt not a trial will fully } our 

view, ; 

We have changed the fron head of the Elevator for wood, 
which has proved better and lighterthaniren. The Horse Power 
bas proved itself far superior to any in use. Address 

my REMINGTONS & CO., Tlion, N. ¥. 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BOOKSELLERS, FANCY GOODS DEALERS, 
and the Public, will please remember that there is no 
other Gift which cem s with thee CRAIG MiI- 
CROSCOPE, and MOUNTED OBJECTS, 
being an endless source of amusement and instruc- 
tion. Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen ob- 
jects have been sold within a year by the Boston 
Agent alone. This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, 
p id, for $2.25; or with six beautiful mount- 
ed objects for $8; or with twenty-four objects for $5. 
In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addition to the above 
ices. A liberal discount to the trade. Address 




















A NEW BOOK ON THE RIFLE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NOS. 443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


HINTS TO RIFLEMEN. 


BY 
H. W. 8, CLEVELAND. 
1 vol, 12 mo., cloth, 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 

+ ee VOLUME has been prepared by the author of the recent 
. articles in the Atlantie Monthly on “The Use of the Rifle,” 
in order to meet s demand which has been growing since the 
commencement of the war. Theonly recent American works on 
the subject are technical and scien or adapted solely to 
military readers, and the best foreign are not calculated to 
meet the present wants. A very large number of new guns have 
copes lately, nly ag — of which ~ Fe a 
ave an ‘opportu testing. same time nur 
ber has very largely increased of those who are impressed with 


the importance of themselves familiar with the use of 
, ey and who are ata to select from the number offered 
for sale. . 


This volume contains an explanation of the principles upo 
which the best performance depends, so that any one may judge 
for himself how far they are adhered to in any case. Accurate 
descriptions of the best firearms and statements of their capaci 
are also given, with more than thirty engravings. The enol 
subject is presented in such & manner as to prove interesting to 
the general reader. 


G2 Sent free by mail on receipt of price. myit 
IMPORTANT TO HORSE OWNERS. 
Young’s New Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse 


S NOW READY. This work is well written, and ih so plain 
a style that any person can successfully treat the worst di» 
eases that the horse is subject to. The Receipts contained in this 
work have alone cost the publisher many hundred dol and 
should fully recommend it to the public, Among the list is an 
infallible remedy for the Heaves; to effectually remove Ring 
Bones and Bone Spavins; to kill Ring-bones and Bone Spavins 
without breaking the skin; also,a certain cure for Wind Puffa, 
Thoroughpins or Blood Spavins, with many others equally as 
important—making it one of the most valuable works of this 
class ever published.—This work should be in the hands of every 
horse owner. Price, §Q cents, postpaid, Address 
HAS, H. HERRICK, 
ap2t* P. O. Box 2645, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


Professional Men, Farmers, Teachers, 
and other intelligent men, to sell 
HEADLEYW’S 
History of the Great Rebellion 


in each Loyal State of the Union. EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 











OFFERED. Address or apply to 
ap2t HURLBUT, SCRANTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
NANSEMOND 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


F BEST QUALITY during May and June. Put up safely 
to carry long distances. Price—300, $1,00; 1,00, $2.50; 
5,000, $11.00; 10,000, $20.00. This ay is hardy and prolific, 


being profi n 44° north. Send for our circular contain 
ing fostructions cultivation and experience of those growing 
them. Ai MURRAY & CO. 


Foster's Crossings, Warren county, Ohio, 


CHARLES W, IDELL, 

FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
70 and 71 Bréad Avenue, West Washington Market, New York, 

RMERS PRODUCE of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 
Fruits, Maple Sugar and Sirup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Game, &c. 
‘Particular attention paid to Fruit, Consignments solicited, 
April, 1864.—3t 


PREMIUM WINE. 


TS OPORTO WINE was awarded the eat remium at 
the New York State Fair, 1868. The OPORTO is hardy 
every where, and bears abundant crops. Two and three-year 














je'68-ly me RENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, New York, 


strong vines, $2 to $4 per doz. Acawrs Wanrep. Address 
tebe se WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y¥. 











JAQUES’ PURE EXTRACT OF 


Address 
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Lalor’s Sheep and Lamb 





COMPOSITION. 
URES SCAB, TICKS and LICE on SHEEP or CATTLE— 
C adds over a ae of wool to the fleece, improves its qual- 


DIPPING 


ity, and adds to t 

from taking cold. 
For particulars apply to “ 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 


Agents wanted for every State. 8t 


Sheep Wash Tobacoo. 


Will not injure the most delicate animal, 

Kills Ficks on Sheep, 

Cures Scab on Sheep. 

Kills all Vermin on Animals and Birds, 

Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals, 

Kills Bugs on Roses, Lice on House Plants, 

Kills Canker Worm on Apple Trees, 

Kilis Bed Bugs and Water Reaches. 

Kills all Vermin that infest Grape and Cranberry Vines. 


ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT WILL MAKE SIX- 
TEEN GALLONS OF WASH. 
For sale by all Druggists, and at Country and Agricultural 
Stores, 
Price, 75 cents per pound. A liberal discount to the trade 
and large purchasers. 


Orders promptly sent by express, . 
PrOmpny Sent OF eXPres*JAMES ¥. LEVIN, 


Agent South Down Co., 
23 Central Wharf, Boston. 


H. Avtznw & Oo., Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 
Water street, New York. 

upitey & Starrorp, Druggists, 69 Beckman street, 
York. m 


mh 





TOBACCO. 


v F 


New 
hdt 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT, 
C. W. SEELYE, 


aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





Orinoco Tobacco Seed. 


oie SEED of this valuable early variety at 25 cents per 


packet, or 50 cents per ounce, Less per pound. 
Also new Seed of the 


Connecticut Seed Leaf 


at the same prices. 


Both kinds of my own growing, and warranted genuine. Cir- 


eulars, giving brief directions for PLaNTING and CULTIVATION, 
sent free to all purchase: 
mb 


rs. 
D. 8, HEFFRON, Utica, N. ¥. 


e general health of the sheep, without danger 





BULLARD’S IMPROVED 





HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay, 
sh subscriber having purchased the exclusive richt for map 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now —r to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 
which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 

difficulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great le 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be 
recorded in turn. “First come, first served.” Address 

SILAS C, HERRING, New York. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 

who request them. ap'6+-ly 


Schenectady Agricultural Works, 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Lever and Endless Chain Horse Power, 
Combined Threshers and Oleaners, 
- Threshers and Separators, 
Clover Machines, 
Circulars and Oross-cut Wood Sawing Machines, 
Dog Powers for Churning, &c., &c, 
Send for a Circular containing description and prices of the 


above-named machines. 
Particular attention is invited to our new 


Thresher and Cleaner 


with Rippie Srrarator. This machine was introduced last see 
son with great success, apd'we believe is not equaiod by any in 





use. 
We also would invite notice to our 


improved Wood Sawing Machines, 
both Circular and Cross-cut, which are complete in every respect 
Address all communications to 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
Scnenecrapy, N, Y. 


CHEESE VATS FOR FACTORIES, 
Roe’s Patent with Cooper’s Improvement. 


HHESE VATS having been in extensive use in New York, 
Ohio and Vermont, for the past five years, and having been 
fully tested in Factories from 100 to 700 Cows in Jefferson and 
Oneida Counties the it season, we have no hesitation in saying 
on they are equally well adapted to Factories as ordinary 
ries, 
They are the only Vat offered to the public in which you can 
heat evenly, and control the heat instantly, and at pleasure. 
We refer to over Fifteen Hundred Dairymen, now using them 
in New York and Vermont. Manufactured exclusively b 
H, & E. COOPER, Watertown, N. Y. 
N. B.—They are the best made and cheapest Vat in the mar 
et. febst 


ap 





k 





TILE MACHINE. 
HE BEST MACHINE IN AMERIOA Send te Ou 
containing description, A. OURETTE, 
nov'68-ly oe ’ Waterloo, N. ¥. 
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COMPETITION DEFIED! 
Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 





) > 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.] 


Cheapest and Best. 


GHS LESS THAN (8 LBS.—Is so balanced that it will 

take up a greater or lesser amount of hay, without drib- 

bling it from the points of the tines. 

When power is applied, the points turn up, throwing the 

weight into the bend of the fork. relieving the strain upon the 
ints and lesseriing the leverage. 

The bale when thrown back serves for a handle, being entirely 
ont of the way when pitching through a window, or in any place 
where the room is limited. 

It is made of Ivon and Steel in the most durable manner, hav- 
a wooden head to split and allow the tines to get loose. 

ice, with Pulleys and Hooks oe ae $11.00 

Forks furnished by our Agents in all the principal cities of the 
United States. . 

For Local Agencies apply to 

HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt street, N. Y., 
ap3t Successors to Tredwell & Pell. 





Choice Garden Seeds, 


MONG the new, rare or very desirable vegetables for 1864, I 
A would invite particular atteation to the following: Yoko- 
ma Squash (new, from Japan,) White Japanese Melon, Ward's 
Nectar Melon (inost excelient, very prolific.) Marblehead Mam- 
moth Drumhead Cabbage (the largest cabbage in the world,) 
Mammoth Squash Seed, grown from squashes weighing 100 lbs.; 
Turban Squash (Hest of all Fall squashes.) Early Paris Cauli- 
flower (very carly and very reliable,) Pierce's Caul‘tlower (the 
standard late in Ibeston market.) Waites’ New Alma Cauliflower 
(this is a famous new English variety.) Each of the above 25 cts, 
per package. Forty Days’ Corn (two weeks earlier than any stand- 
ard sort.) Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all cgrn,) French 
Imperia! Cabbage Lettuee (I rank this st the head of all the Cab- 
bage Lettuc soston Curled Lettuce (most elegant of all varie- 
ties.) Conc Bean, (new, most elegant, very desirable,) Fejee 
Bean (the earliest and hardiest of all Beans,) Indian Chief Bean 
the best string bean.) New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (an extra 
white spined variety.) Searlet Chinese Egg Plant (an ele- 











gant ornament.) Lester's Perfected Tomato (very large, thick 
meated,) Upright ‘Tomato (the new French sort,) Extra Early 
York Tomato (very early, prolific, of good market size,) Hubbard 


Squash (segd very pure,) Tom Thumb Pea (very early, grows 10 
inches high, vieids iinely,) Golden Sweet Corn (a sweet table corn 
of bright golden color,) Brills’ Extra ite Purple Egg Plant, 
Stone-Mason Cabbage (the best of all Winter cabbage. Each of 
the above at 15 cts. per package, 35 cents per ounce.—My Annual 
Cireular, now realy, contains further descriptions of each of the 
above, and a list of over 200 varieties of- fresh, reliable Garden 
Seeds, many of which are of my own raising. Sent gratis to all. 
As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth and Stune-Mason Cabbages, ang other choice vegeta- 
bles, I invite the patronage of the public. 
ap2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Prairie and Timber Farm for Sale 


N WISCONSIN—Twenty-one miles from Sheboygan; highly 

improved: contains one hundred and sixty acres, one hun- 
dred under plow, with necessary breeding stock, farming imple- 
ments, seed, grain, hay, &c, Possession given at once. Every 
thing ready for business. For further particulars inquire of the 
EDITOR GENESEE FARMER. ap8t 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREICN 
RAPE VINEs.—Lenx & Co. offer for sale a large stock of 
Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all the rarest 
and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List. Address 
, LENK & ©0., 
nov'63-tf Humboldt Nurseries, Toledc, Ohio. 








| 





The Yokohama Squash. 


te SUBSCRIBER offers for sale SEED of this new Squash 

raised from those sent to him from Japan by his brother 
Mr. Thomas Hogg; It is without doubt one of the best Squashes 
grown, and is a great acquisition to our list of vegetables, as it 
combines more good rualitics than any other Squash gtown in 
this country. The su is strongly ribbed; the skin warty ; in 
its early stages of growth of a pale green color, becoming a ys 4 
deep green when more advanced, and when-fally ripe is.of a d 
orange color. 

It is of the Turban class, measures from 4 to 6 inches through, 
and from 6 to 12 inches across, and weighs from 6 to 12 pounds, 
The flesh is of a deep orange color, very fluely flavored, sweet 
and dry, very fine and 


‘WITHOUT ANY FIBER. 


It is excellent stewed, and when baked it much resembles a 
monet potato in flesh and flavor, and is superior to any pumpkin 
for pies. 

It is a robust and vigorous grower, runnitig very freely, having 
the peculiarity of rooting at the joints, like a verbena, and is a 
very prolific bearer. It comes early into bearing, and is exellent 
for cooking when no larger than an ordinary bush squash, so that 
a continuous supply for a family during the whole season can be 
aes by growing this variety only, as it is in usé from July until* 

are 

The seeds are 

WARRANTED PURE, 


being grown by myself. They will be put up in packets contain- 
ing ten seeds each at the price of 25 cents per packet, sent to any 
address postage free, JAMES HOGG, 
Yorkville, New York City. 
Sold also by H. B. Lawn, 151 Nassau street, J. M. Tuorsvrn & 
Co., FieminG & Davipson, ALrgrn Befperman and Joun Van- 
pers, New York Oy Wasusvren & Curtia, Boston; Jas, 
J. H.-Grecory, Marblehead, Mass; B. K. Briss, Springfield, 
Mass.; 1H, A. Dreger and D. Lanpretu & Sox, Philadelphia; 
Joun Savi, Washington, D. C.; J ames Viox, Rochester, \. Y5 
and Wa. Tuorburny, Albany. ap3t 


THE NEW SQUASH! . 


The Turban or Turk’s Head Squash, 


INCE I introduced the Hubbard as the best of all Winter 
Squashes, I have been seeking for the public a first class 
Squash for Fall use. After spending six years in carefglly - 
testing many new varieties, I am satisfied that the Turban is de- 
cidedly the best of all Squashes for Fall use. It is very dry, very 
fine grained and rich flavored, (the Hubbard has little or no flavor 
in the fall, and is ths thickest meated and heaviest in proportion 
to its size of all Squashes, It grows to a good size for family use, 
yields well, and is most excellent either for the table or for piés, 
In competition with gll other varieties my Turban received the 
prize for quality next to the Hubbard at the late great exhibition 
at the rooms of the American Agriculturist. Recommendations 
from Seedsmen, Editors of Agricultural Papers, Provision Deal- 
ers and Farmers, will be found in my Circular, which will! be sent 











gratis on application. 
Price per package of 50 seeds—25 cents; five packages for $1. 
ap2t JAMES J. H, GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 








“6 rHE GRAPE CULTURIST’—A plain, practical treatise on 

: the cultivation of the native grape. 

Full and explicit directions are given for propagating by cut- 
tings in the open air, and under glass; also the best method of 
grafting, layering, pruning, trajping, hybridizing, growing from 
seed, building propagating houses, and Lot-beda, Garden culture, 
Vinéyard culture, Diseases, Insects, description of varieties, an 
a general review of the various systems of training in use. 

ore fully illustrated than any other work heretofore issued 
upon this subject. Price, $1.25, et on receipt of 
rice, Address ANDREW 8. FULLER, Horticulturist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ap2t 





DAHLIAS—DAHLIAS—DAHLIAS. 
NGLISH PRIZE DAHLIAS, $3 per doz.; vars. of 1860-1-2, 
$1.50; ready April 16th, Best New Verbenas, $1.50 per 
doz.; 8° per 100 by mail. New Japan Honeysuckle, 60 ets, by 
mail, New Chrysanthemums, $3 per doz. by mail. Utah Nov- 
elties: Five vars. of hardy Perennials and the Larce Utah Cur- 
rant, $1 each by mail. Trees, Plants, Flowers. Address ; 
ap2t L. W. PUFFER, North Bridgewater, Mass. 





















































Ps a Volume of the Genesee 


With the above valuable improvement, manafactured at 


Cala or write for a Circular. 


in the following valuable counties in the State of New York: 
Allegany, Chenango, Genesee, Jefferson, Livingston, Lewis, Mad- 
in, 


of all Territory except the above. 
manufacture of 


RAIN WATER CISTERNS, 


For Brewing, Distilling, Oil, Salting purposes, &c. 
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Something New for Farmers! 
GROVER'S PATENT 
SWING BEAM PLOW 
= . ¢ 
use of which is a saving in strength to man and beast of 
, from 25 to 50 per cent, over the o mode of working 
ows, 
The best varieties of 


PLOWS 
No. 12 Andrews Street. 


D. CG. ALLING offers for sale the Rient or Tererrory for 
GROVER’S PLOW ATTACHMENT 


ontgom: Niagara, Orleans, On Onondaga, Ot- 
Bego, Oewens, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Wyoming. 


P. ALLING & CO., Norwalk, Ohio, General Agents for the sale 





TAKE NOTICE-—The subscriber will also continue the 
RAILROAD TANKS, 


HEAVY TUBS, 


DAVID C. ALLING, 


mylt No. 12 Anprew Sr., Rocresren, N. Y. 





90 000 Concord Grape Vines grown in open ground, 

a laye 

years, trans lanted or 

&c., Rogers’ Hybrid, various numbers, No. 19 layers, $1 each, $9 

OP Grnsmnentel Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Straw 
for Catalogue, 


Reading Nursery. 





on Se to $15 per 100, $100 per 1000; 1 to 3 
aring vines, $15 to $25 per 100. 
Diana, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Allen's Hybrid, 


r doz. 


Plants. 


SAPONIFIER, 


OR CONCENTRATED LVR 


FAMILY SOAP MAKER, 


WAR vrakes high prices; Saponifier helps to reduce t 
makes Soap for Four cents a metory od wing yourtnae 
grease, 


2" CAUTION! As spurious Lyes are off 
careful and only buy the Patented article put up bs doe 
cans, all others being Counterfeits, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING (0., 
Philadelphia—No,. 127 Walnut Street, 


ja Pittsburg—Pitt Street and Duquesne Way ¢ 





A NEGLECTED Coven, Cotp, AN Inerratep 6, 
Sore Toa, if allowed to progress, results 
in serious Pulmonary Bronchial and A: 
Diseases, oftentimes incurable. Brown's 
BroncutaL Trocues reach directly the af 
fected. parts, and give almost immediate re. 
lief. Fer Broncnrris, Astuma, Cararrn, and * 
Consumptive Coveus, the Troches are useful, 
PuslLic SPEAKERS and SinceErs should have 
the Trochés to clear and strengthen the 
Voice. Mititary Orricers and Soupmes who 
overtax the voice and are exposed to sudden 
changes, should use them. Obtain only the 
peneine. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” hay- 
ng proved their efficacy 7 a test of man 
a are highly recommended and preserib 
by Physicians and Surgeons in the Army, and have received 
testimonials from many eminent men. 

Sold by all Druggist and Dealers in Medicine in the United 
States and most Foreign Countries at 25 cents per box. mbit 


Extra and Cheap Farm Lands, 
500 FARMS, ALL SIZES, IN 
MARYLAND S DELAWARE 

FOR SALE. 


These aré*nearly all Fruit Farms, productive land, cheap, and 
near Railroads. Terms easy. Prices from $2 to $20 per sere, 


Send for our Pennsyitvanta Farm Recister. 
New Jersey Farm Reoister. 
MARYLAND FarM ReEGIsTER. 
Decaware Farm Reaister. Also, Farms ip 











other States. 

Evy Ay! all of the above Catalogues sent free every where, 

14,000 Farms ror SALE on Excnance. 

GEO. N. TOWNSEND &CO., 
American Farm Agency, 
1233¢ So, 4th Street, PuHiLapELPai, 


Tobacco Seed. © 


The True Connecticut Seed Leaf. 


E have a full stock of the Genuine Connecticut Seed Legf 
Tobacco Seed of last year's growth, which is now con- 
sidered the most valuable kind grown. Packets containing ope 
ounce, with directions for cultivation, will be sent postpaid to any 
address u receipt of Firry Cents. Prices for larger quantities 
will be given upon application. Address 
mh8t McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass 


Shorthorns for Sale. 


E BULL HOTSPUR 4030 A. H. B. by Duke of Gloster 
(11,882) dam Daphue Cupertel) by Harrold (10,299), rich 

roan, calved May 15, 1860, Also, three YEARLING BULIS 

and five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and a fw 

HEIFERS. 

22 Catalogues sent on application. 


my8t 














J. W. MANNING, , Mass. 


aptf , L. HARISON, Morley, St. Lawrence co., N. ¥. 








